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Cream of Business 
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in Spain Goes to 
Outside Companies 





Native Companies Tried to Elim- 
inate British and French 
Offices 


FIELD POORLY ORGANIZED 


Agency a “Side-Show”; No Money 
in 100% of First Year’s 


Premiums 











(Special Correspondence to 
The Eastern Underwriter) 

Insurance conditions in Spain, as in 
most other countries, have undergone 
profound changes of late, and especially 
the last two years have seen alterations 
in the local market which cannot fail 
to interest those directly or indirectly 
concerned with the foreign field. 

The prosperity during and following 
the war became general only at a some- 
what later date in Spain than elsewhere 
and, likewise, it was only in 1920 and 
1921 that the reactions from the eco- 
nomic upheavals in Central and West- 
ern Europe began to find their way 
into the Iberic Peninsula, which, in spite 
of the comparative short distance ac- 
tually separating it from the remainder 
of Europe, usually is a good deal be- 
hind the other countries in that part of 
the world. 

A number of smaller companies went 
into liquidation and disappeared and 
several Portuguese companies operat- 
ing in Spain withdrew. Some of the 
none too solid or wellfounded native 
companies suffered severe shocks from 
the general unsettled conditions in the 
marine market with the consequence 
that the commerce and industry found 
themselves with inadequate facilities for 
obtaining a bona fide cover in their 
own country. 

The cream of the business was thus 
almost automatically directed into the 
hands of the foreign companies estab- 
lished in Spain, and the consequent 
jealousy on the part of the Spanish 
companies took form in a marked ten- 
dency to protect themselves by monop- 
olizing the business through restrictive 
legislation. 

Move to Drive out Foreign Companies 

The movement was headed by a cer- 
tain group of prominent companies 
which almost succeeded in having 
passed bills and additional taxation 
laws, which, if enforced, would have 
made it impracticable for any foreign 
company to continue its direct writing 
in the country. The bills in question 
took as a basis of taxation the total 
profits made on such companies’ world 
wide business, and it was arbitrarily as- 
sumed that 10 per cent. thereof were 
derived from Spanish business. This 
was evidently a crying injustice, but 
fortunately the movement was stopped 
in time by two or three of the older 
companies headed by the Union Phenix 
Espanol and subsidiaries, fearing the 
natural consequences of shutting out 
their foreign friends from the local 
field, thereby severely prejudicing their 
business relations in the foreign field. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Yesterday Today 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years of 
successful business operation. World wide interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


Tomorrow 
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THE ASSETS 
OF THE EQUITABLE OF IOWA AMOUNT TO 
$51,704,266 


Not including the assets of friendliness, courtesy, cooperation, and 
integrity that assure new agents of the utmost consideration and assistance 
from Company and policyholders alike. 


Founded: 1867 Home Office: 


Des Moines 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For information concerning contracts Address Agency Department 


























WHAT DOES PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 
MEAN TO YOU? 


Some business men are going into “Presidential Year” 
with grave concern. They are clinging to time-worn tradi- 
tions and are resigned to the reputed “Presidential Year” 
conditions. 





Prosperity can be influenced by plans and diligence in the estimation 

of The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. There are life 

insurance needs a plenty to be cared for this year and Lincoln National Life agents are 
being trained to find them and being equipped to supply them promptly and fully. 


Because of the genuine optimism of The Lincoln National Life, backed by a definite 
and helpful sales program for all its representatives, it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Compaay 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 














Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $295,000,000 in Force 

















Number of Insured 
Real Essential; Not 
Volume, Says Fiske 


President of Metropolitan Life 
Says Policyholders Are Best 
Friends of Insurance 


REMARKABLE TOTALS OF 1923 











Tells Managers of Company of 
Part It Plays in Improving 
Lot of Working People 





The three grim spectres hovering over 
the troubled workingman are death, sick- 
ness and unemployment. Ve protect his 
family with life insurance; we give him 
benefits when he is ill; and, if the legisla- 
ture be willing, we will lighten his burdess 
if he loses his job. In case we are per- 
mitted to write unemployment insurance it 
will not be issued to dividuals, but to the 
employer, protecting the workmen during 
the time when they are out of work, and 
thus adding another chain to the link that 
binds labor and capital—Haley Fiske. 


Of all the tributes paid to Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, by his own people none has ex- 
ceeded the ovation which he was given 
at the annual meeting of the managers 
and assistants of the company at the 
Metropolitan auditorium in New York 
on Thursday of last week. Although 
Mr. Fiske had been on his feet at inter- 
vals for five hours, he was cheered for 
five minutes at the conclusion of his 
address, 

This outburst had nothing to do with 
the presentation of the figures, amaz- 
ing as they were, showing in round fig- 
ures assets of $1,431,000,000; paid for 
insurance issued in 1923 of $2,400,000,- 
000; insurance in force of $9,238,000,- 
000; an income during the year of 
nearly $400,000,000. Maybe this was 
because the Metropolitan managers 
who gather in New York at the end of 
January each year, in order to hear 
from the president’s own lips the details, 
are familiar with gigantic figures. 
They have been stunned so often by 
results which are always above the pre- 
liminary estimates that there is little 
of a shockable nature left 


Stirred Their Hearts. 


The truth was that the president had 
stirred their hearts and souls in a mag- 
ical bit of oratory in which he stressed 
the responsibilities of insurance as well 
as its magnitude and illustrated how 
the insurance company could make its 
position impregnable in public esteem 
by drawing under its cover the greatest 
number of people, by giving the largest 
possible benefits, by being solicitous for 
and extending protection to the wel- 
fare of the public and by drawing capi- 
tal and labor closer together. 

It was really the tightening of bonds 
between employer and employe which 
drew Mr. Fiske’s attention to group in- 
surance and which made him take the 
Metropolitan into the group insurance 
field. It is to aid the employer in pro- 
tecting his own workmen when they 
are thrown out of ‘work that Mr. 
Fiske has investigated for himself and 
has had others investigating employ- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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WANTED ei: 


—AN OPPORTUNITY 


The advertiser is a 
personal producer. 


successful life insurance agency organizer and 


My income for the past three years amounted to more than—1921— 
$15,900 (as manager and producer on salary and commission), 1922 


—_$9,600 (strictly salary basis as manager), 1923—$13,700 (as man- 
ager and producer on salary and commission). 





For good and sufficient reasons which anyone entitled to know can find 
out, I want to stop working for other folks and go into business for 
the balance of my life for myself. 


I can produce business personally. I can organize territory and build 
agency business. I want to do just that thing. 





My personal record is clean. My business record will stand the closest 
investigation and produce favorable reaction. 


I am married. My health is good. I am 5 feet 1] inches tall. Weigh 
190 pounds and am insurable. 


I want to make more money. I want the opportunity and I will make 
good if I get the opportunity. 


Prefer Pacific Coast territory, but will go into any field where oppor- 
tunity exists. 





Any company interested can communicate with 


“GENERAL AGENT” 


The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Hardin’s First Talk 
To Company’s Agents 


ADDRESSES CERF’S AGENCY 





Will Uphold Mutual Benefit Traditions; 
Rhodes Tells of Presidents 
He Has Known 





John R. Hardin, the new president of 
the Mutual Benefit, made his first ap- 
pearance before insurance agents of the 
company at the banquet of the L. A. 
Cerf Agency, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Monday night. Mr. Har- 
din, who has been a director of the com- 
pany, and member of the finance com- 
mittee for years, expressed his pleasure 
at being with the agents, explained to 
them that since taking office he has 
received general expressions of co-oper- 
ation from the executives and field for 
which he was grateful; and promised 
to uphold to the best of his ability the 
fine old traditions of the Mutaul Benefit. 

FE. E. Rhodes, vice-president, said he 
had personally known five of the six 
presidents of the company. He made 
an unusually interesting talk describing 
the personalities of these men, most of 
which was devoted to Amzi Dodd. He 
read a minute report of the directors 
concerning Mr. Dodd which described 
him as “gifted with a brilliant mind 
carefully trained, endowed with capacity 
for hard and continuous work, expe- 
rienced as a mathematician of the first 
order, a jurist of distinction and blessed 
with qualities of high integrity and a 
keen sense of justice.” Mr. Rhodes said 
these minutes described accurately the 


man. 

Of Mr. Hardin he said: “If a brilliant 
mind and the strictest integrity and a 
record of past successes in everything 
he has undertaken, coupled with hard 
and continuous work, spell anything, 
they spell the continued success of the 
Mutual Benefit.” 

Lawrence Priddy, of the New York 
Life, was introduced as the “Chevalier 
Bayard” of life insurance, a man with- 
out fear and without reproach, a repre- 
sentative of the church militant and a 
fighter. Mr. Priddy paid a warm tribute 
to Mr. Rhodes, saying that nothing of 
any importance for years respecting the 
life insurance fabric had arisen where 
Mr. Rhodes has not been called in for 
consultation by other insurance men or 
to make a talk. He said no actuary 
living was his superior. 

He had many fine things to say of 
the head of the Cerf Agency as had Mr. 
Hardin and Mr. Rhodes. 


Dr. Lovelace and Oliver Thurman Talk 


The two concluding speakers were 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agents, and Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, of 
New York University. Dr. Lovelace 
made one of his usual fine talks, in- 
spiring and informative. 

Incidentally, during an exchange of 
repartee with Mr. Priddy, Mr. Rhodes 
made the statement that the Mutual 
Benefit in 1924 would pay for more 
“pure, straight, life insurance” in 
Greater New York than any other com- 
pany. Mr. Priddy retorted by saying 
that if it did it would have to go some 
as the New York Life in this city paid 
for $142,728,000 in 1923, and in January, 
1924, had paid for $22,853,215. 

A twenty year gold medal was given 
to Mr. Cerf by the home office and 
medals were also given to the agency 
leaders, 





The eighteenth annual statement of 
the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, shows that its financial condi- 
tion as of December 31 is total ad- 
mitted assets $8,313,833.96. 





GOSLIN IN NEW DISTRICT 
R. Willis Goslin, the well-known 
superintendent for the Prudential at 
Brooklyn, has taken up his duties in 
his new district, known as Brooklyn 


No. 12. 














How Abraham Lincoln 


Insured the Union 


N the darkest days of the Civil War—the 
I summer of ’64—President Lincoln laid 
before his Cabinet a sheet of paper so folded 
and pasted together that no one could 
possibly read it. He asked each member to 
sign it blind. It was fairly evident that the 
Union itself would not long survive Lin- 
coln’s defeat. His re-election seemed im- 
possible. Not until the election was over, 
and—contrary to the forebodings of that 
dark summer 





Lincoln again found him- 
self President, did he reveal the pledge he 
had made his Cabinet sign. 


It read: 


“This morning (August 23, 1864) as for 
some days past, it seems exceedingly prob- 
able that the administration will not be 
re-elected. 


Then it will be my duty to co-operate with 
the President-elect so as to save the Union 
between the election and the inauguration, 
as he will have secured his election on such 
grounds that he cannot possibly save the 


Union afterwards.” 


Not many of us are personally respon- 
sible for a nation. But most of us are re- 
sponsible for some small part of it. What 
documents have we signed to protect their 
great cause in case death or defeat over- 
takes our work? Life Insurance is a pledge 
to the future to protect work yet to be 
done. 


; The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Cerf’s Leading Trio 
All Young Agents 


YOUTH TELLS HOW TO DO IT 





Mutual Benefit Officers Address Meeting 
of New York General Agency 
at Hotel Astor 





Live five minute talks by agency lead- 
ers telling “how they did it” and ad- 
dresses by officers of. the Mutual Benefit 
Life were the features of the annual 
meeting of the L. A. Cerf Agency of the 
company in New York, held at the Hotel 
Astor on Monday. Last year the agency 
produced $28,064,023 paid for business. 
This year is to be “Jubilee” year in the 
agency. 

Among officers of the company who 
addressed the meeting were Percy C. H. 
Papps, mathematician, Dr. William R. 
Ward, medical director, and Oliver 
Thurman, superintendent of agencies. 
J. F. MacGrail of the Business Training 
Corporation, gave an inspirational talk. 
Mr. Papps discussed the financial state- 
ment and Dr. Ward described the life 
insurance significance of some common 
physical impairments. J). Elton Bragg 
was on the program but was prevented 
by illness from being present. 

D. C. Keane, who led the agency, pre- 
sided at the morning session and W. L. 
Meissel, the second man, was chairman 
in the afternoon. Both are young men, 
in the business only two or three years. 
In fact, the meeting was almost entirely 
in the hands of young men and they did 
most of the speaking. Their production 
records secured for them the closest 
attention when they told how they did it. 

Gives Credit to Program Plan 

D. C. Keane said that the use of the 
program plan was responsible for his 
production last year. With him selling 
life insurance has always been incidental 
to a need. His success, he said, was 
directly due to his stand with prospects 
that he must have certain information 
before he can advise the prospect intel- 
ligently. His next step is to learn the 
prospect’s aims, plans. or ambitions. He 
said it is a characteristic of successful 
men that they try to shift onto organ- 
izations or persons competent to re- 
ceive them, responsibilities that can be 
so shifted and life insurance fits into this 
situation. Any way that life insurance 
can take over such responsibilities will 
appeal to a business man. 

L. A. Cerf, Jr., who ranked fifth in 
production last year in the agency, 
presented a new idea which he called 
the “little program.” He explained that 
he works chiefly among persons who 
earn from $5,000 to $15,000. Almost 
everyone one meets is a prospect for a 
small amount of insurance. His first 
move is to learn the income of the pros- 
pect. He finds that people resent a 
leading question as to their earnings 
and he adopts the indirect method, say- 
ing, “When conditions are good, I sup- 
pose you make $6,000 or $7,000 a year?” 
If it is over that sum they are not of- 
fended and if it is under they are 
flattered. Mr. Cerf presents his “little 
program” on three small sheets, but gives 
no figures, merely stating the plan. The 
third sheet contains the real statement 
of the plan and this he never leaves 
with the prospect. This containing the 
real application of the plan, the pros- 
pect is compelled to look up Mr. Cerf to 
get the details. 

Calls New York Virgin Field 

Frank W. Pennell, who stood third in 
production, recommended to the new 
men that they pick some successful 
agent who has similar characteristics to 
themselves and copy his methods. The 
new agent, he said, is confronted with 
an avalanche of selling information. He 
can’t adopt it all as much of it will be 
unsuited to his natural method of work- 
ing. He warned the men against going 
out after big business. About 99% of 
his business, he said, was on small cus- 
tomers. Last December he wrote his 
first $100,000 case and it was on a policy- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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New England Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1835 Began Business 1843 


DANIEL F. APPEL, President GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Secretary 


Abstract from the Eightieth Annual Report 


For the Year ending December 31, 1923 


Gross Assets - - - - = $140,327,319.98 
Increase, $12,360,532.29 
Total Liabilities - - - - 131,160,784.51 


Increase, 10,132,715.84 


Surplus, Mass. Standard - 9,166,535.47 
Increase, 2,227,816.45 





Premiums Received - - 23,786,358.21 
Increase, 2, 155, 975.79 
Total Income - - - - - 31 ,022,488.64. 


Increase, 2, 737,050.70 


Payments to Policyholders 13,970,648.43 
Increase, 1,525, 085.48 





New Insurance, 1923 - - 96,148,025.00 
Increase, 8, 356, 698.00 
Insurance in Force - - - 719,421,634.00 


Increase, 58,623,876.00 


Mortality, Ratio of Actual to Expected, 46.7% 
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Metropolitan Life’s Managers’ Convention 





(Continued from page 1) 


ment insurance (here and _ abroad) 
which will be the next division of in- 
surance entered by the Metropolitan if 
the New York Legislature, which has 
the measure before it, gives permis- 
sion. 


It was expected that Mr. Fiske would 
have something to say about England, 
where he spent some time in 1923. He 
found an interest there in official cir- 
cles in the welfare work of the Metro- 
polian and already a request has been 
received from an officer of the British 
government asking for welfare liter- 
ature. 


“I was asked in London,” he said, 
“to see the minister of labor. He 
wanted to know all about the Metro- 
politan, not about its figures but what 
we are doing for the workers. They 
have sent for our literature.” 


“There is now in power in Great 
Britain a labor government. It is a 
splendid thing that people who have 
been ground down for a hundred years 
in England should finally have control 
of the government. I am not wor- 
rving about the socialistic element. 
That dogged common sense, that con- 
stitutional conservatism which is a 
part of the British character, will keep 
them sane.” 


Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 


Mr. Fiske said that the first utter- 
ances of the new British labor govern- 
ment were pleasing to the best thought 
in this country. He liked the stand 
that the British leaders had taken on 
the League of Nations and then he 
stopped to comment on the attitude 
of American government towards 
troubled Europe. 


“All we are doing to contribute to 
the peace of the world,” he said, “is to 
send in our men through the back door. 
We permitted a great man like General 
Dawes to creep in and sit at a table and 
give advice. The first word of the 
British labor there has been for peace; 
in favor of the League of Nations. We 
must be patient until we have better 
minds among our politicians.” 

Upon several occasions Mr. Fiske re- 
ferred to Woodrow Wilson, to the 
League of Nations, to the round-about 
method of our participation in Euro- 
pean affairs and to Charles G. Dawes, 
who with Owen D. Young is the Amer- 
ican observer in estimating the financial 
resources of Germany. 


“IT like that man Dawes,” he said. 
“Maybe he has an especial appeal for 
me because he uses the word damn, 
which I have been known to use on oc- 
casions. I wish we were entering the 
front door of Europe to do our share 
in straightening out the tangle and in 
trying to insure world peace, but better 
to go in by the back door than not to 
go in at all.” 

During the second morning Mr. Fiske 
read a telegram he had prepared to be 
sent to Woodrow Wilson and asked for 
a vote on it. The managers voted 
unanimously that it be sent. The tele- 
gram read as follows: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C.: 


The convention of the more than six hundred 
managers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company coming from nearly every State in the 
Union, representing over 30,000 agents and em- 
ployees, remembering your cordial and helpful 
message during their campaign for the sale 
of War Savings Stamps, appreciative of the 
measures you carried through for the stabiliza- 
tion of the banking system of the country, your 
wonderful conduct of the war including the 
preparation by conscription and the mobilization 
of the army and navy, and your magnificent 
ideals for the enduring peace of the world, 
send to you as the only ex-President of the 
United States in retirement, their sincere re- 
spects, their sympathy in your illness and their 
hearty wishes for your speedy recovery.—Haley 
Fiske, President Metropolitan Life. 


Mr. Wilson’s Last Communication Was 
Sent to Mr. Fiske 

This telegram was dispatched early 

and reply was dictated from Washington 


at 1 o'clock at which time the ticker 
said Mr. Wilson was conscious, with 
normal temperature and pulse, and that 
doctors had left his room. This reply 
was probably the last public communica- 
tion Mr. Wilson dictated and read: “Mr. 
Wilson warmly appreciates your mes- 
sage and hopes that you will have an 
opportunity to convey his thanks to 
your managers in convention assembled.” 
It was signed by the former president’s 
secretary. 


Later in the day a news ticker mes- 
sage was read saying that Vance 
McCormick in leaving the former presi- 
dent’s house had stated to reporters 
that the statesman was at death’s door. 
Mr. Fiske endeavored to comment 
upon this, but his voice broke and he 
simply contented himself by saying, 
“The greatest man of the country is 
passing away.” 


The Future 


It was not until Mr. Fiske had 
analyzed the figures for the year that 
he took up the question of the future 
of insurance in this country. He’ said 
that the assets of the Metropolitan 
were nearly a billion and a half now, 
but undoubtedly in four years or less 
they would pass two billions. 

“But,” he continued,” criticism of the 
companies seems to have died down. 
The very man who as counsel (Charles 
E. Hughes) combated what were’ called 
dangers later proved sympathetic with 
a liberalization of the new insurance 
laws when he became governor. 

Mr. Fiske then asked the managers if 
it is time to diminish the business, to 
cut down on the growth of the com- 
pany, to slacken the welfare work. The 
answer was an emphatic no. The presi- 
dent then entered into an eloquent and 
extended discussion of the welfare de- 
partment, illustrating how it was cut- 
ting down mortality and helping the 
hygiene of the country. He again re- 
ferred to the Framingham (Mass.) ex- 
periment, where the company has de- 
creased the tuberculosis rate 68 per 
cent. The company is now turning 
the experiment over to the city of 
Framingham. He also discussed the 
Thetford Mines experiment in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where the company has 
obtained marvelous results in health 
improvement. 

“In Thetford Mines we reduced infant 
mortality 50 per cent. in a year and a 
half,” he said. “Our demonstrations 
have been a lesson for others: con- 
fessedly have led to the Milbank 
Foundation which is devoting $2,000,000 
to work similar to ours in Framingham 
among some cities in this state: to the 
Commonwealth Fund which has set 
aside $325,000 a year to cover admin- 
istration in other parts of the country 
for five years, emphasizing child health 
in particular, though covering pretty 
much the general field of health and 
disease prevention.” 

The company’s work in Framingham 
and in Thetford Mines attracted the at- 
tention of the prime minister of the 
Province of Quebec, who is also a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan, and that 
province has appropriated $500,000 for a 
fight on the white plague and infant 
mortality. 


Before the Metropolitan went into the 
Thetford Mines with its nurses, the 
deaths of new born infants were 219 per 
1,000. Now they are 96 per 1,000. 


How to Make Position of Insurance 
Impregnable. 


In 1923 the Metropolitan made 10,998 
loans for nearly $59,000,000 to house 
18,000 families. “Since we began 2% 
years ago we have made 24,508 loans for 
$171,600,000 to accommodate nearly 
50,000 families,” continued Mr. Fiske. 


“When the New York Legislature 
passed the act (which under the cir- 
cumstances of its passage was almost a 
mandate), we invested over $7,000,000 in 
the erection of model tenements.” 


After telling of the company’s hous- 
ing activities—the new apartments in 
Astoria and Long Island City, for in- 
stance, where no room will rent for 
more than $9 per month, and where 
most novel effects have been achieved 
in providing sunlight, playgrounds, etc., 
were opened the first week in Febru- 
ary—President Fiske told of the best 
way to increase the sphere, the influ- 
ence and the popularity of life insur- 
ance. In other words, to make insur- 
ance unassailable. It is this: 


“Enter so completely into the lives of 
the people generally; become so sym- 
pathetic and helpful in their domestic 
lives: so closely associated with their 
vocational life: so carefully and anx- 
iously advise them about their health; 
so willingly assist them in every way 
you can that they will reach a position 
of tranquillitv, of happiness, of strength, 
of safetv which they will not tolerate 
having disturbed or upset. 


“Could anybody have power enough 
to disturb or put out of business a mu- 
tual corporation which has a large pro- 
portion of the people in its member- 
ship: which nurses the sick; which 
teaches them how to get well and keep 
well; which expends its energies to 
produce harmony between’ working 
men and their employers? 

“Obviously. the important thing for 
the safetv of the nation is to get the 
most number of people possible insured 
and that condition will harmonize with 
vour own other ambitions. Henrv W. 
Bruere. fourth vice-president, and Dr. 
Louis T. Dublin. statistician, estimate 
that we have adult male lives insured 
to the extent of 40 per cent. of the 
total insured. Get in as many policies 
and lives as you possibly can. Be less 
intent upon increasing the insurance of 
those who are members of the company 
and more intent upon increasing the 
number of members. I do not mean 
that additional insurance should not be 
sold to those already members. because 
it is part of our duty to see that every- 
one is adequately covered. But think 
more of what we do for the working 
people and less about our figures.” 

Mr. Fiske concluded his morning talk 
on Thursday by a special appeal to 
managers to have their agents sell 
group insurance, which brings under in- 
surance protection people en-masse: 
which produces harmony between cani- 
tal and labor where there has been dis- 
cord; and which brings to the em- 





Kingsley on Fiske; 


One of the felicitous features of the 
banquet of the Metropolitan Life’s 
managers at the Astor Saturday night 
was an estimate made by the Metro- 
politan’s president of Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the New York Life; 
and a letter from Mr. Kingsley to Mr. 
Fiske giving some estimates of the 
Metropolitan and its chief. In a com- 
ment before reading the Kingsley let- 
ter, Mr. Fiske referred to Mr. Kingsley 
as “the greatest living life insurance 
president.” 


Fiske on Kingsley 


“Dear Mr. Fiske:—Your prodigious 
figures are before me. TI congratulate 
you not so much on your superioritv in 
size as on your surpassing service. That, 
after all, is the thing in that you are 
greater than the figures disclose. 

“May you ever guide the affairs of 
the institution you have done so much 
to create and may I always be counted 
amongst your friends. Even vou can- 
not deny me the privilege of being an 
admirer of yours.” 


ployer an added sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of his people while to 
the workman it enhances the spirit of 


loyalty. Group insurance makes them 
understand that their interests are in 
each other. 


At the Friday morning session Mr. 
Fiske said he was going to take group 
insurance under his wing; that he saw 
in it every evidence of tremendous 
growth; and it was growth in the right 
direction. 





METROPOLITAN DINNER 


The Hotel Astor ballroom was 
crowded Saturday night at the annual 
dinner of the Metropolitan managers. 
President Fiske began his address with 
an eulogy of Woodrow Wilson, who lay 
dying in Washington. In this talk 
(reproduced the next morning in the 
New York “Times”), he briefly sketched 
a visit he had with the former presi- 
dent at his home at the National Capi- 
tal. The speech was carried over the 
radio. Mr. Fiske then in a few words 
gave an outline of the Metropolitan’s 
record of achievement in 1923. 

Senator Copeland, former Health 
Commissioner of New York, and a 
strong dark horse candidate for Presi- 
dent, told how he was impressed by 
the welfare work of the Metropolitan; 
what that company meant to the work- 
ing people of New York; and said that 
he felt right at home with Metropolitan 
people, as he sympathized with and ad- 
mired everything that company did. He 
praised very highly the health work of 
the company and was enthusiastic over 
the prompt response of the company 
through its comptroller, Walter Stabler, 
to an appeal for help in housing. He 
gave a pathetic account of the tenement 
house situation at the time he made the 
appeal. 

Two insurance superintendents spoke, 
Messrs. Stoddard, of New York, and 
Finlayson, of Canada. 





MELLON WIRE TO PRESIDENT 





Mr. Coolidge Is Told of Metropolitan 
Managers’ Approval of New Tax 
Bill 





Both Haley Fiske, president, and Freder- 
ick H. Ecker, vice-president, made argu- 
ments in favor of the Mellon Tax Bill in 
addressing the managers’ convention of the 
Metropolitan last week. They said that 
the bill had some inequalities but they 
were of minor importance and both ex- 
plained how large surtaxes simply meant 
the passing of taxation on to the wage 
earner, The convention approved the fol- 
lowing telegram which was sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

“The convention of the more than six 
hundred managers of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company from nearly all of the 
states of the Union, representing over 30,- 
000 agents and employes, express to you 
their appreciation of your stand on tax 
reduction, cordially endorse the Mellon plan 
and wish you all success in your efforts 
to put it on the statute books; and their 
thanks for the approval of having General 
Dawes and his associates sitting in Paris 
in the effort to bring about financial peace 
in Europe.” 


LYING INCREASES RISK 


False statements by an applicant for 
life insurance as to consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor are held to increase 
the risk of loss if they are reasonably 
and naturally calculated to affect the 
insurer’s judgment, regardless of 
whether or not the use of liquor con- 
tributes to the death of the insured, 
in Volunteer State L. Ins. Co. v. 
Richardson, 146 Tenn. 589. 244 S. W. 


44, annotated in 26 A.L.R. 1270, on 
statements by applicant for life in- 
surance as to use of _ intoxicating 


liquor.—“Case and Comment.” 
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F. H. Ecker Tells How 
Metropolitan Ranks 
With Combined Others 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS 


Interesting Production, Asset and In- 
vestment Figures; Urges Support 
of Transportation Facilities 


The ranking of the Metropolitan Life 
as compared with the combined other 
companies relative to production, size, 
investment holdings and other features, 
was explained by Frederick H. Ecker, 
vice-president, in his-talk to the compa- 
ny’s managers and assistants last week. 
As one of the leading figures of the 
financial world as well as the domain 
of insurance, his remarks have wide- 
He said in part: 

“On the basis of new business report- 
ed by forty member companies to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which have in force 77% of the total legal 
reserve life insurance in the United States 
it is estimated that the total of new in- 


spread interest. 


surance, including revivals, increases and 
dividend additions, produced by all the 
companies in the United States, amount- 
1923 to $11,954,000,000, which is 
$2,179,000,000 over the new business pro- 
duction of 1922. 
written by all of the companies, the 
Metropolitan produced paid-for new in- 
surance to the amount of $2,359,034,859, 
that is, 19.7% or one-fifth of the total, 
and the Metropolitan’s increase over 
new business for 1922 was $556,924,173, 
or 30.9%, nearly one-third more than 
its own writing for the year 1922. 


ed in 


° ° — 
Of this total insurance 


“Taking the forty member companies 
whose returns were actually received, 
the new life insurance paid for, exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions, produced a total of $7,828,- 
000,000, as against $6,402,000,000 in 1922. 

“The Metropolitan’s paid-for business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and di- 
vidend additions, amounted to $1,969,- 
858,889, or 25% of the forty companies 
whose returns were in, and the Metro- 
politan’s increase over paid-for business 
for 1922 was $599,180,481, being 43.7% 
more than last year’s production. 

“The forty companies issued new or- 
dinary life during 1923, excluding group, 
to the amount of $5,683,546,000, as against 
$4,761,670,000 in 1922, a gain of $921,876,- 
000, or 19.4%, of which the Metropoli- 
tan contributed in 1923 $952,063,328, or 
16.8% of the whole forty companies 


“New industrial business reported for 
1923 amounted to  $1,719,570,000 as 
against $1,418,803,000 in 1922, a gain of 
$300,767,000, or 21.2%. The Metropoli- 
tan’s contribution to this total was $764,- 
960,091; that is 44.5% of the whole, and 
it was 35.8% more than the Metropol- 
itan produced during the year 1922, 

“New group business, reported 
amounted to $531,019,833, as against $221,- 
569,000 in 1922, a gain of $309,450,833, or 
139.6% of which the Metropolitan pro- 
duced in 1923, $252,835,470, or 47.6% of 
the whole, and the Metropolitan’s gain 
in 1923 over 1922, was 210.8%. 


Investment Figures 


_ “T had occasion to put together some 
investment figures of the American life 
insurance companies .as a whole, and a 
few comparisons with those of the Met- 
ropolitan are interesting, 

“In 1902, the total amount of admit- 
ted assets of the United States life in- 
surance companies had just passed two 
billions of dollars. The Metropolitan 
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assets on the same date were $89,180,909, 
that is, 4.5% of the whole; at the end 
of 1922, the assets of all had increased 
to $8,652,318,490, and those of the Metro- 
politan to $1,259,850,325, or 14.56% of 
the whole, whereas all in the period of 
twenty years had more than quadrupled, 
the Metropolitan had grown 1312.69%, 
more than thirteen times. 

“The growth of assets of all compa- 
nies in 1920, in round numbers, $500,000,- 
000; in 1921, $600,000,000 and in 1922 up- 
wards of $700,000,000. The Metropoli- 
tan’s growth in assets in 1920 was $116,- 
163,063, being 23.2% of all. In 1921, $134,- 
669,937, which was 22.4% of all the com- 
panies. In 1922, $144,267,301, being about 
20% of all. The fifty-two companies, 
or 94% of all doing business in the United 
States, held assets at the end of 1922 
amounting to $8,115,000,000, of which $1,- 
259,850,325, or 15.52% were held by the 
Metropolitan, and whereas, it may be 
safely estimated that the total assets 
of all American life insurance compa- 
nies will be found to be close to nine 
and a half billions at the end of 1923, 
the assets of the Metropolitan on that 
date had grown to $1,431,399,418, which 
is 15.07% of all the companies. 


Canada 


“In Canada the investments of the 
fifty-two companies at the end of 1922 
amounted to $270,000,000, while those 
held by the Metropolitan totalled $96,- 
552,519, which is 35.76% of the invest- 
ments in the Dominion of Canada of all 
American companies. 

“The Metropolitan’s investments in 
Canada, including policy loans, had 
grown by the end of 1923 to the amount 
of $107,025,423. 

“Our Canadian representatives, doubt- 
less like to know that this consists in 
holdings of governments to the amount 
of some $44,700,000 and the obligations 
of the provinces and municipalities 
amounting to $32,600,000; railroads, about 
$5,000,000; real estate loans and mort- 
gage bonds of $19,800,000; policy loans, 
neary $5,000,000. 


How Funds Are Put To Work 


“Turning to the manner in which life 
insurance funds are put to work, it is 
found that each of four classes of secur- 
ities, taking the companies as a whole, 
exceeded one billion dollars in amount. 
Naturally, the largest, comprising $2,- 
860,000,000, in round figures, are invest- 
ments in real estate mortgages, consti- 
tuting 35.24% of the whole. At the 
same date the Metropolitan had invest- 
ed in real estate mortgages $510,117,265, 
constituting 17.84% of all companies in 
such investments and 40.49% of its own 
assets. 

“Railroad securities of the fifty-two 
companies aggregated $1,851,000,000, or 
22.82% of the total. The Metropolitan 
then had so invested $270,328,501, which 
was 14.60% of its own assets. 

“Government, state, county and muni- 
cipal bonds of the fifty-two companies 
amounted to $1,458,000,000, or 17.97% of 
the total; the Metropolitan had $207,- 
121,138, being 14.21% or one-seventh of 
all, and 16.44% of its own assets. 

“The policy loans of all the companies 
totalled $1,044,000,000, or 12.87% and the 
Metropolitan had loaned on its own pol- 
icies to the amount of $87,461,275, or 
8.38% of all, and 6.94% of its own assets. 
At the end of 1923 it had increased such 
loans to $99,535,601 or 6.95%. 


Mortgage Loan Investments 


“It is interesting to review the course 
of mortgage loan investments covering 
a period of a dozen years, because those 
loans so aptly illustrate the response of 
life insurance funds to public need. All 
of the companies increased their hold- 
ings of such investments during the per- 
iod between 1911-1914 by the amount 


METROPOLITAN 1923 INVESTMENTS AND YIELDS 
Total Investments Made During 1923 
Held on December 31st 


United States Government Bonds........ 


Be tak rey once $ 30,000.00 @ 4.25% 


sxCanadian Government BOAGS 25. .0.665cccccccdecesecseeseseee 5,702,340.50 @ 5.185 
xxCanadian Provincial and Municipal Bonds.................. 4,185,165.25 @ 5.39 
RAS ATTLSI ROTI AY, IS CNIS i o.5isu is 56 cies od eew scot co dive reece 492,500.00 @ 5.17 
xxCanadian Miscellaneous Bonds.................cccecececees 1,940,000.00 @ 6.70 
United States State and Municipal Bonds..................... 1,908,800.99 @ 4.93 
SOE Oaare ee BENMINN RMASIEAS:, ©5543 2% oe Sea Ses oes ve ws he eae Se ee oe 46,682,974.66 @ 5.40 
PG MME R MERI te 5 cles e Neca se bu Care Dee sleep esa rewne ee oes 8,878,359.82 @ 5.72 
cS BA ales OS EO EER a ee ey ee RRR A eae Loran ie eer 5,154,550.00 @ 5.24 
ROMANS IS OUE coiesi5:6.5:so Cees eG bre Sere nese eens betes 2,820,512.00 @ 5.60 


xxTotal amount of investment in Canada during 1923, $12,320,005.75. 


return 5.50%. 


TOT Asx 6 $77,795 ,203.22 @ 5.44% 
Average 


The total investments in Canadian securities are $107,025,423. 


The above figures do not include temporary investments consisting of U. S. 
Treasury Certificates and New York City Notes, amounting to $4,000,000 par value 


(cost—$4, 103,187.87). 


Total Amount Invested in Bonds During 1922 (Inc. Temp. Invest.), $81,898,391.09. 
* * * 


Analysis of Bond and Stock Investments, December 31, 1923 
Amortization Estimated for 1923. Actual Yield for 1922 


Bonds of Steam R. R. Corporations...... 
Governments & Municipalities....... 199,483,371.98 (32.4 
Traction, Light & Power Corporations 
Telegraph & Telephone Corporations 
Mining & Manufacturing Corporations 
Real Estate Corporations....... 
Unclassified Industrial Corporations. . 


Average Yield. All Bonds............... 





Yield 

Book Value 1923 1922 

BAe $310,305,505.30 (50.3%) 5.08% 5.04% 
) 4.80 4.79 
64,020,314.40 (19.4 ) 5.19 5.42 
15,274,905.77 (02.5 ) 5.24 5.24 
2,408,324.48 (00.4 ) 5.50 5.44 
Sart 13,379,353.59 (02.3 ) 6.51 6.67 
10,854,894.37 (01.7. ) 6.15 6.20 

$615,726,669.89(100.0%) 
Rat RR AT NO ree 5.03% 5.01% 





of $272,000,000. Again getting the per- 
spective of the Metropolitan’s relation 
to all, during the same period, the Met- 
ropolitan’s increase in mortgage loans 
amounted to $62,023,428, or 22.8% of all. 

‘During the following three years, 
that portion of total increase in assets 
of all companies, which was invested in 
mortgage loans, had dropped to $208,- 
000,000, being 27.26% of the total invest- 
ments of the period, extending to 1917, 
and to $141,000,000, or 17.28% of the total 
by 1919. The Metropolitan invested in 
the three years from 1914 to 1917 $58,- 
168,088 and in the year 1919 $11,563,944. 

“Now, getting to the period of the 
great shortage in shelter accommoda- 
tions throughout the country, during the 
years 1920-1921 there occurred an in- 
crease of $706,000,000 in mortgage in- 
vestments of all the companies, which 
raised the proportion in such form of 
investment for that period to 54.83% of 
the total increase in all investments in 
those years. For the same period, the 
Metropolitan’s increase in mortgage 
loans was $165,016,744 or 23.37% of all 
the companies and 65.79% of its own 
growth. 

“The Metropolitan increased its mort- 
gage investments in 1923, that is, after 
deducting those paid, to the sum of $605,- 
922,414, which is an increase of 18.78% 
over last year, and now constitutes 
42.33% of the company’s admitted as- 
sets, and this increase is probably in 
the neighborhood of one-fifth of the 
similar investments made by all compa- 
nies in the year 1923. Of this round 
figure of $606,000,000, $142,344,374.97 are 
in farm mortgages; $45,313,836 this year 
distributed among twenty-five states ; the 
average rate of interest on all these in- 
vestments is 5.782%. ‘Ten years ago, the 
average rate on our mortgage loans was 
5.343. This increase in rate over that 
of ten years ago betters the earnings by 
two and a half millions of dollars a year. 


Railroads 


_ “Noting the course of Metropolitan’s 
investments in railroads, as compared 
with that of the. fifty-two companies, in 
1911 the ratio of investments in such 
securities for all the companies’ was 


35.64%, or a total of $92,000,000. The 
Metropolitan’s was 26.16%. Since then, 
there has been a continuous decline in 
this percentage and in 1921, there was 
an actual decrease in amount as com- 
pared with 1920—speaking of all the 
companies—of more than $23,000,000. In 
the year 1922, there was an increase in 
the holdings of the fifty-two companies 
amounting to $81,800,000, although the 
proportion of railroad investments to 
total investments actually fell 1% from 
23.8% to 22.8%. The Metropolitan’s in- 
vestment in rails at the end of 1922 
totalled $270,328,501, or 21.46% of its own 
admitted assets, illustrating its conform- 
ity to the general trend. These figures 
reflect the fact that practically no new 
mileage has been added to the railroads 
in recent years. An analysis of such 
investments as were made would prob- 
ably show that the greater part was in 
obligations, again responding to the 
greatest need of the railroads, which has 
been to provide power and cars to meet 
the tremendously increased demands for 
transportation. However, it was notable 
that almost one-quarter of the admitted 
assets of life insurance companies is in 
investments in support of the very neces- 
sary transportation facilities of the United 
States, and it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant that all citizens whose life insur- 
ance protection is based on the investment 
of their reserve funds by life insurance 
companies should realize not only the wide 
extent of their imterest in the national 
transportation problem but also the impera- 
tive necessity of securing to the railroads 
a fair opportunity to preserve and enhance 
the value and integrity of their securities. 
The Metropolitan’s investment in rail- 
road securities increased in 1923 by the 
amount of $47,175,475, which probably 
represents in the neighborhood of one- 
third of such class of investment by the 
companies as a whole. The amount in- 
vested by the company this year was at 
a rate to yield 5.40%. 


Public Utilities 


“The increase for the year 1922 in in- 
vestments of the fifty-two companies in 
public utility and general corporation 
securities, amounted to $64,694, bringing 
the total up to $288,728,000; the rate of 
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increase in this class of investment ex- 
ceeded that of any other class, being 
28.88% in excess of the amount for 1921. 

“The Metropolitan’s investments at the 
end of the year 1922 in similar securi- 
ties was $90,391,330, being 31.31% of all 
the companies in such securities, and 
7.17% of its own admitted assets. 

“The power and lighting industry, 
both hydro-electric and steam proper- 
ties, has developed enormously, keeping 
pace with the growth in magnitude and 
importance of the industries and com- 
munities served. A generally sound pol- 
icy in the matter of financing and in 
providing reserves against depreciation 
and obsolescence now characterizes the 
management of these properties. There 
are many that have been in successful 
operation for a sufficient time to estab- 
lish their permanence and their securi- 
ties are coming into the seasoned class 
of securities available for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 


Bond Investment Yield 


“I spoke of the higher rate of interest 
now received on mortgage investments 
than obtained ten years ago; with res- 
pect to other bond investments, the com- 
parison is even more favorable. The 
average yield at the end of the year 
1923 was .68% more than it was at the 
end of 1912, and on an investment of 
$600,000,000, this represents $4,000,000 an- 
nually. 

“It is estimated that the fifty-two com- 
panies added to their investments 
throughout the country for the year 
1923 $790,000,000, whereas the Metropol- 
itan increased its investments to the 
amoutit of $171,549,093, (admitted assets). 
That is 21.72% of the total of all.” 





HALEY FISKE’S SONS 





One is Head of Division Which Led 
Country; Other Wrote $10,000,000 
Group 





Haley Fiske’s sons, Archibald F. C. 
Fiske and Haley Fiske, Jr., both stood 
out in achievements for the year 1923. 

A. F. C. Fiske is superintendent of 
the Empire State territory, which Harry 
J. Miller, second vice-president, an- 
nounced as leading all the others in all- 
around results. New England was sec- 
ond; Great Western third; Middle 
Atlantic fourth; Pacific Coast fifth. A. 
F. C. Fiske was superintendent of 
agencies in New England where he made 
such a fine record in a year of industrial 
depression that he was promoted to the 
Empire State territory. 

Haley Fiske, Jr. is in the group 
division. There he has developed into 
a fine salesman and in 1923 paid for 
more than $10,000,000. He received a 
fine reception when his father gave him 
one of the medals which went to the 
million dollar writers in the group 
division. Haley Fiske, Jr. like his 
brother A. F. C. Fiske, is a Harvard 
graduate. 





SOME LEADERS 


C. E. Bartlett, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
won the Metropolitan Life banner as 
being the leader in net average gain 
in a district without assistants. His net 
gain was $3,609.25. 

The leader in the company for per- 
sonal ordinary -writing among the agents 
was Albert T. Stewart, of Troy, who 
paid for $549,820, 

Henry C. Stieglitz, manager of the 
Stuyvesant Heights, Brooklyn, office, 
was the leading manager in the Empire 
State territory. 

George D. Neagel, of New Haven, was 
the leader in the New England territory. 

Gabriel Dunkleman, of Oak Park, was 
_ leader in the Great Western terri- 
ory. 

Herman Rosenberger, of Philadelphia, 
was the leader in the Middle Atlantic. 


Great Metropolitan 
Year in Group Writing 


IS FAR IN PRODUCTION LEAD 





Most of It on Contributory Plan; Kav- 
anagh Describes Group Thrift 
and Pensions 





It was a year of epoch-making results 
for the group division and Second Vice- 
President Kavanagh was given a fine 
reception when he appeared on Thursday 
and briefly outlined what the group 
department had done in figures. On 
Friday he again appeared and this time 
told of various activities of the group 
department. In introducing Mr. Kav- 
anagh, Mr. Fiske said that he was the 
man who had closed the Southern Pacific 
group which exceeds $111,000,000 and 
which is the largest group insurance 
case ever written. 

The total group issued, increased and 
revived in 1923, was $379,683,576. 

Three hundred and eleven new group 
policies were written. Eighty per cent. 
of the business was written on the con- 
tributory plan, the employes insured 
paying part of the premiums. At the 
end ot the year there were 1,641 group 
contracts covering 507,500 lives tor a 
total of $617,000,000. The gain in group 
in force was $251,000,000 or practically 
the same as issued. 

Claims paid last year were nearly ten 
a day. The total amount of claims paid 
were approximately three and a third 
millions. During the year dividends 
were paid in excess of $500,000. The 
average paid back was over 13 per cent. 
of all the group premiums received last 
year in dividends. 

Less than 8/10 of 1 per cent. of busi- 
ness in force was cancelled. 


Accident and Health 


Two hundred and four groups carried 
health and accident insurance with the 
Metropolitan covering 72,800 lives. 
Premiums for that kind of insurance 
last year were a little short of $1,500,000. 
Paid out in accident and health claims 
was $765,000. Ninety-three of the group 
life and accident contracts received divi- 
dends back last year. “We returned 
12.65 of all premiums received last year 
for accident and health,” said Mr. Kav- 
anagh, 

“In addition to that we have sold some 
new policies known as accidental death 
and dismemberment policies in the group 
division. Thirteen of these policies have 
been sold covering 35,200 lives, mostly on 
railroad men. Premiums received for 
that business were $92,000. That policy 
provides for the payment of the face of 
the amount in case of accidental death 
from any source. It pays the same 
amount of money for accidental loss of 
both legs, arms or eyes or one-half for 
one eye, etc.” 

There were 7,104 mortgage redemption 
policies sold last year for over $28,000,- 
000. The group division men also sold 
a large amount of ordinary last year. 

The leading group writer was H. W. 
Frey, of the Southern Territory, who 
sold forty-seven groups insuring 19,000 
lives for over $26,500,000. Howard Pot- 
ter, of Chicago, sold twelve group poli- 
cies covering 12,200 lives for about 
$15,500,000. 


The Canvass 


Mr. Kavanagh said that the contribu- 
tory plan made it so easy to sell group 
insurance that he predicted a tremen- 
dous development. He told how the 
Southern Pacific contributory insurance 
plan had been voted on affirmatively by 
the men. In explaining approach to the 
managers present he said: 

“You need not ask anything about the 
labor turnover or tell about the service 
rendered to our policyholders. Your 


Ads Attract Attention 
From 52 Nations 


—— ee 


WORK OF PUBLICITY DIVISION 





Cox Tells How National Advertising 
Acquaints Public With Heart of 
Metropolitan 





President Fiske at the superintendents’ 
meeting last week introduced Robert Lynn 
Cox, second vice-president, as an all around 
insurance man who had made his mark 
in many divisions of the business running 
from tax matters to farm loans. 

“He installed the best farm loan division 
in life* insurance,” he said, “and then he 
went into publicity. He has built up a 
publicity department for the Metropolitan 
Life of which I am very proud and you 
are very proud,” 

Mr. Cox told of the company’s advertis- 
ing in the magazines of national circula- 
tion and of “Tower Talks,” the new selling 
publication of the company. As it is 
known, this advertising does not feature 
the Metropolitan Life, but is aimed to 
tell the American people of what the Metro- 
politan has been doing in welfare, educa- 
tional and other movements to help great 
bodies of people. “These ads are acquaint- 
ing the public with the heart of the Metro- 
politan,” he said. 

How Ads Are Received 


He told how the advertisements were 
being received. ‘That they were making a 
tleep impression was demonstrated by volun- 
tary questionnaires which the magazines 
have sent out to cross sections of the 16,- 
000,000 readers who see these ads. In all, 
the magazines sent out 40,000 inquiries 
which in brief, was as follows: “Have 
you read the ads?” “Do you like them?” 
“Would you like to see them continued?” 
The response was large. Of those who 
responded, 85% answered all three ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Mr. Cox said he 
did not know of any other advertising 








main purpose is to take a referendum or 
vote in the plant to see whether the 
people want their lives insured without 
medical examination and if they do want 
that insurance, they will willingly pay a 
proportion of the premiums.” 

Mr. Kavanagh explained the five sec- 
tions that are now in the group division 
which is no longer called the group life 
division. It is called the Group Division. 
They are group life insurance, group 
accident and health, dismemberment and 
accidental death, group thrift and group 
pension plans. 


Pension Plan 


Relative to pensions Mr. Kavanagh 
said: 

“At last the Metropolitan Life has 
worked out a pension program. Pension 
plans in the past have often fallen down 
when the institution giving the pension 
has been unable to give it. But with 
the Metropolitan, the contract is guar- 
anteed and there can be no worry on 
that score.” 


The Group Thrift 


Mr. Kavanagh made a special refer- 
ence to a Group Thrift Plan, installed 
last June in the Wilmington, Del., and 
Reading, Pa., plants of the Joseph Ban- 
croft Company. This program gives the 
workers opportunity for systematic, 
automatic savings, which are so pro- 
tected by Life Insurance, that the worker 
or his family can never lose. The plan 
has been so popular with employes of 
the Bancroft Company that only one 
employee has withdrawn his deposits. 

After Mr. Kavanagh finished speaking 
the group men who wrote $1,000,000 or 
more came up on the platform and were 
given medals. There were quite a num- 
ber of them. 





which made such an appeal to the public 
that people wrote to the magazines asking 
that the advertising be continued. 

Some comments which the Metropolitan 
has seen on its advertising are these: 
“A fine service is performed.” ‘Excellent 
and instructive advertisement.” “I make 
them a text for my sermons,” wrote a 
minister. “This is good team work for 
the public health.” “They tell a story to 
audiences not reached by any form of 
welfare work.” 

The Metropolitan has had response from 
fifty-two ditterent countries besides the 
United States and Canada. Some news- 
papers are copying them in full or in part. 

Mr. Cox told of an ad which is coming 
out in March, which will talk thrift and 
will connect it with the budget idea, 


“Tower Talks” a Hit 


“Tower Talks” has made a great hit 
with the agents and it goes to the home 
of every agent. But in response to a ques- 
tion, Mr. Cox said it would not go to 
the public. While he was speaking he 
was heard by four men whose pictures 
and whose stories appear in the February 
number which was distributed to the super- 
intendents when they left the building. 
‘These men are from Detroit and their 
names are Albert Darasz, Peter Polakow- 
ski, John Wach and Antoni Mularski. 
‘They averaged over $5,000 ordinary week- 
ly production and are known as the “Big 
lkour” of the St. Clair District. 

Mr. Cox told a story of Polakowski. 
This agent works among a class that has 
gone in for fraternal insurance in the 
past. Constantly he is meeting this situa- 
tion in his canvassing calls. But his ans- 
wer is always ready. “Sure,” he tells the 
objector. “fraternals are all right. I car- 
ry some myself. But | took it out before 
1 knew about the other kind.” And his 
sincere belief in the Metropolitan kind has 
won him his fourth place standing. 

Mr. Cox then gave one of Darasz’s time- 
saving aphorisms. ‘Ten minutes before 
eight o’clock in the morning is better than 
two hours later in the day.” 





NEWER MEN INTRODUCED 








D. B. Armstrong Conducted Framing- 
ham Experiment; H. W. McClin- 
tock Edited “Tower Talks” 





At the annual meetings of the Metro- 
politan superintendents, it has generally 
been a practice to pick out one of the 
younger men who has done some outstand- 
ing work and introduce him to the con- 
vention. Among those introduced last 
week were Donald B. Armstrong, a new 
assistant secretary, and H. W. McClin- 
tock, who has been the editor of “Tower 
Talks,” the company’s publication, which 
has been issued for about a year. 

Dr. Armstrong has been made assistant 
secretary of the company. He was at one 
time head of the National Health Council 
and he is the man who had charge for 
the Metropolitan of the famous Framing- 
ham, Mass., experiment. 

Mr. McClintock wrote an editorial in 
the January number of “Tower Talks,” in 
which he outlined the basic fundamentals 
of life insurance salesmanship in a few 
words. Robert Lynn Cox, who introduced 
him to the convention, said: “Mr. Mc- 
Clintock could not have written a better 
editorial if he had been with the company 
for years instead of just one year.” 

McClintock was formerly with the Fair- 
child publications and henceforth will have 
editorial supervision of the three Metro- 
politan publications: “Tower Talks,” “The 
Intelligencer,” and the “Metropolitan.” A 
copy of each number of the “Metropolitan” 
goes to the policyholders. 

A. C. Campbell, of the group division, 
and Dr. Fleischer, of the welfare division, 
who has been transferred to the Pacific 
Coast, were introduced by President Fiske 
and made short talks. 
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Metropolitan Agents 
Averaged $50 Weekly 


COMPANY HAD 16,502 IN 1923 





Company Added Nearly 2,000,000 Indi- 
viduals to Its Membership; Had 
Decrease in Lapses 





There was a time when men drifted into 
life insurance selling because they had no 
other place to go. Also, they thought it 
was an easy business to learn in a hurry. 
But times have changed and it is other 
businesses to which the flotsam and jetsam 
are drifting. To win success in life in- 
surance today requires qualities which the 
floaters and “hunch workers” do _ not 
possess. And it pays to be an agent. 

Haley Fiske told the Metropolitan Life 
managers and assistants at their conven- 
tion last week that the Metropolitan agents 
earned $50 a week in 1923. Twenty years 
ago, they earned an average of $10.40 a 
week, Only six years ago they were aver- 
aging $28. The New York law compels 
directors to vote approval of all payments 
made for remuneration which are of $5,000 
a year or in excess. 

“It always gives me pleasure to read 
to the board, the names of these agents,” 
said the Metropolitan president. The aver- 
age earnings of the Metropolitan managers 
were $181 a week as compared to $114 in 
1918. The average earnings of assistants 
were $73.88. 

Mr. Fiske’s annual review of the figures 
was the high spot of the first day’s session 
of the managers. After presenting the 
main totals which have already been printed 
by The Eastern Underwriter, he gave 
many facts about the year’s results. Out- 
side of the tremendous totals of all kinds 
the persistency of the business was an 
outstanding feature. Some of the facts 
he gave can be summarized as follows: 

The surplus on December 31 was almost 
$75,000,000. 

The company issued just short of 4,000,- 
Q0U of industrial policies, the gain in num- 
ber of outstanding policies of all kinds 
during the year being 2,837,282. 

The company’s revivals in the industrial 
department reached 706,000 policies. 

The number of policies in force Decem- 
ber 31, 1923 was 30,221,727. 

The company’s expense ratio went up 
very slightly. “You cannot write such an 
enormous amount of business and not have 
it reflected in the expense ratio,” said Mr. 
Fiske. “Last year, exclusive of the wel- 
fare division, it was 33.66. If welfare 
is included, the expense ratio was 36.35. 
The welfare expense, by the way, was less 
than the year before.” 

The company has 606 managers, 1,856 
assistants and 16,502 agents. 


Has One-Sixth of Entire Outstanding 
Insurance 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has estimated that there was 
in force at the end of 1923, $56,000,000,000 
of business. This makes the Metropolitan 
Life’s in force one-sixth of the entire life 
insurance outstanding in America. 

“It is extraordinary,” said Mr. Fiske, 
“that out of 250 companies, one company 
should have one-sixth of the business, a 
responsibility that we want you to realize 
adequately.” 

In amount of business written last year, 

which is figured at $12,000,000,000, the 
Metropolitan had one-fifth of it, including 
renewals, revivals, etc. 
_ In ordinary business it had one-sixth; 
in industrial business it had almost one- 
half. In group the company gained last 
year as much as any other company wrote 
and wrote as much as all other companies 
put together. 

The Industrial Department membership 
increased by 1,895,574 individuals, or nearly 
2,000,000 more members than at the begin- 
ning. This shows a gain on the population. 
Mr. Fiske said that the company has 
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21,000,000 of individual lives insured and 
as there are about 120,000,000 people in 
the United States and Canada, that means 
one-sixth of the population. “We want that 
other five-sixths,” he said. 


y, Low Lapses 

One of the gratifying features of the 
year was the low lapse ratio. The average 
premium with the Metropolitan was 18.79. 
The average premium lapsed was 15.82. 

The company lapsed 592,000 less policies 
in 1923 than in 1922. It wrote 845,000 
more policies in 1923 than in 1922. At the 
end of the year, 1923, the company had in 
force 87% of the policies written during 
the year. Mr. Fiske said he could re- 
member when 37% of the lapses occurred 
in the first three months. Two-thirds of 
the policies written during the last four 
years are still in force. 

Reinsurance Growing 

The reinsurance issued was $61,740,000 
or $11,000,000 more than the previous year. 
In this division there is in force $214,000,- 
000 as against $181,000,000 last year. It 
had an income of $6,000,000 in 1923. Claims 
amounted to $1,400,000, In 1922 they were 
about $1,600,000. There are only thirty 
companies which have in force more in- 
surance than the reinsurance division has. 

Mortality 

The mortality is practically the same as 
in 1922. In industrial it was 8.91. A 
decrease in mortality in white lives from 
8.19 to 8.17 was shown and an increase in 
colored lives from 13.6 to 14.5. The num- 
ber of policyholders who died was 129,632 

Mr. Fiske told of the successful fight 
on the diseases. ‘Typhoid fever shows a 
77% decrease since 1911 and is in a way 
of being wiped out. Scarlet fever shows 
a decrease of 10% since the previous year. 
Tuberculosis showed a further decline of 
3%4% from the preceding year, but is still 
the white plague. The company paid $4,- 
500,000 last year where the assured died 
from tuberculosis. Child bearing deaths 
showed a decrease, as did Bright’s disease. 
Great progress has been made in reducing 
diphtheria deaths. 

In 1923 the company paid $1,846,000 on 
policies less than three months old and 
$6,500,000 in all on policies in force less 
than one year. 

Summary 

Mr. Fiske said: “We issued $1,000,000,- 
00 more insurance than any other company. 
We gained $600,000,000 more than any 
other company. We gained in industrial 
$62,000,000 more than any other company. 
We have in force $2,000,000,000 more than 
any other company.” 


FISKE PRAISES DUFFIELD 





Says President of The Prudential is a 
Great Man; Pleased by Latter’s 


Congratulations 





A pleasing entente cordiale now exists 
between the Metropolitan and The Pru- 
dential. For instance, the companies 
exchanged figures this year. In his talk 
to the managers Mr. Fiske said: 

“I have not received from anybody 
more cordial congratulations on our 
record for 1923 than came from that 
really great man, Mr. E. D. Duffield, the 
president of The Prudential.” Mr. Duf- 
field’s name was applauded by the 
managers. 


Exhibit Gold Table Service 
A beautiful gold table service set given 
to Mr. Fiske by the field force was on 


exhibition in the company’s main build- 
ing. 








Double Ovation for President 
The great ovation that President Fiske 
got on Thursday afternoon at the con- 
clusion of his long talk had a duplicate 
on Friday morning when the managers 
cheered President Fiske for five min- 
utes before order was restored. 


To Emphasize Psychical 
Side of Welfare Work 


FRANKEL TELLS OF NEW TREND 


Metropolitan Believes That Happy En- 
vironment Counts In Longevity 
Just as Physical Does 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel has been with the 
Metropolitan Life fifteen years. When he 
went with the company in 1909, the com- 
»any had 4,723 nursing cases that year 
and these nurses made 28,442 visits. In 
1923 there were 515,210 nursing cases with 
2,482,919 visits. In 1909 there was a total 
disbursement of $14,028 for the welfare 
division. In 1923 it was $5,299,000. Of 
this amount 1,993,045 was spent for 
nursing service alone. Dr. Frankel said 
that the company expended $15,681,000. in 
welfare work for policyholders in the 
past fifteen years. In that period, with 
the improvement of the company’s mortality 
over and above that of the )opulation, the 
Metropolitan saved 141,559 lives up to the 
end of December, 1922. 

“IT am safe in saying,” he said, “that 
including 1923, the company has not only 
saved approximately 165,COO lives, but has 
saved over $30,000,000 in policy claims. 
It has cost $15,500,000 to do this, so there 
has been a saving to the company of 
approximately $15,000,000. 

The Future 


“The trend of the company’s mortality 
is constantly better than the trend in the 
population at large,” he said. “During the 
past fifteen years the company has largely 
directed its welfare work towards personal 
hygiene in the homes of its industrial policy- 
holders. The past has been physical. We 
are going to continue that program, but 
the newer things will be on a physical basis. 
Instead of merely preventing diseases, the 
company will do all it can to make people 
happier and more content and thus increase 
their longevity.” 

He wound up by saying that the old 
adage: “Men’s work lasts from sun to 
sun; women’s work is never done,” will 
have to be amended. “We shall teach the 
housewife economics, the use of labor 
saving devices, the management of the 
household, better cooking methods, and do 
our part to see that her house work can 
be done more expeditiously so that she 
may have more leisure. 

The welfare department had a big ex- 
hibit in the home office building and one 
feature of the exhibit was to show all 
the labor-saving devices which the house- 
wife can buy for one dollar. 





METROPOLITAN NOTES 





New Bureau 


One of the new officers of the Metro- 
politan is Dr. Wade Wright, who is to 
direct the new bureau of industrial hy- 
giene which will be attached to the pol- 
icyholder’s service bureau of the group 
division. Dr. Wright has a nation-wide 
reputation in industrial hygiene. He has 
resigned from the medical school at Har- 
vard and will become an assistant medi- 
cal director of the Metropolitan Life. 





Monast Largest Ordinary Writer 
The largest individual writer of ordi- 
nary life is Mederick Monast, manager 
at Quebec. He has averaged $1,000,000 
a year in ordinary production for the 
past five years. In 1923 he wrote con- 
siderably over $1,000,000. 





Fiske on the K. K. K. 

When the record of leaders was being 
read by their superintendents of agencies 
the memorandum usually wound up by 
telling what their clubs and other social 
affiliations were. “T hope you have 
noticed that among the organizations 
named the Ku Klux Klan is not one of 
them,” was a comment of Mr. Fiske. 


Metropolitan School 
In Boston a Success 


350 HAVE BEEN THROUGH IT 





President Fiske Says Good Effects of 
Training Show In Production 
of Men 





President Fiske called attention to the 
successful life insurance school in- 
augurated in Boston under the jurisdic- 
tion of Superintendent of Agencies 
North. This school of instruction is 
conducted at 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
and is attended by agents selected by 
managers of the districts. The course 
was started in April, 1923, and up to 
the present time there have been 350 
men in attendance representing sixty of 
the New England districts. The agency 
instructor is Max C. Fisher who after 
being an agent at Barre, Vt., became 
assistant manager of the company at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Fiske read some figures illustrat- 
ing how men who attended the school 
had increased their production over what 
they have had done before getting the 
instruction. 


Outline of Course 


An outline of the preliminary course 

of instruction follows: 

Monday 
The Busi The Company—The Opportunity 
8:30-12:30-—Lectures. 

The Business of Life Insurance—What It Is. 
The mortality law. The interest rate. The 
loading. The level premium. The natural 
premium. Types of companies: Mutual, stock, 
mixed. Beginnings of life insurance in Great 
Britain and in the United States. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Its history of initiative and progress. Its aims 
at mutuality as a stock company. The Arm- 
strong investigation. Its scope for service and 
its remarkable growth. The Metropolitan as a 
public institution, 

Life Insurance Selling as a Profession. Im- 
portance of life insurance to the nation. What 
becomes of the premium income. The view- 
point of the professional insurance man. The 
requirements of the successful salesman. Some 
of the causes of failure. 

The Opportunity the Metropolitan Offers, For 
a profitable, independent career, For greater 
earnings. For a life of service. For personal 
<aaaaaaa and advancement. For a business 
lome, 

(The lectures are prefaced with introductory 
remarks about the conduct of the course, and 
men are encouraged to ask questions at any 
time, so that various points may be made per- 
fectly oad 

1:30-3:30—Personal conferences with individual 
students. Questions and answers and general 
discussion, 

(During the conference a_ personal history 
record is taken and each man’s personal 
adaptability to the business is discussed as 
well as his personal aims and ambitions.) 

Tuesday 
The Industrial Debit—Collection and Accounting 

8 :30-12:30—Instruction. 

The Industrial Debit. What it is. What In- 
dustrial insurance is. The Life and Lapse 
st 

’ractical Exercises. 1. The collection book— 
(a) Entry of policies and accounts; (b) Entry 
ot collections; (c) Quarterly statement of ad- 
vances and arrears, 

2. The premium receipt book—(a) Entry of 
policies in account; (b) Entry of weekly col- 
lections; (c) Substitution of book. 

3. The daily account form—(a) Industrial cash 
collections; (b) Checking against collection book; 
(c) Ordinary and intermediate collections; (d) 
Advance payments, Industrial and Ordinary; 
(e) Credit items and vouchers; (f) Balancing 
form for deposit. 

4. The transfer. schedule—(a) Its use and 
completion; (b) The transfer in collection book 
and registers; (c) Handling incoming transfers. 
5. The lapse schedule—(a) Its use and com- 
pletion; (b) Causes of lapse; (c) The grace 
period and excess arrears; (d) The lapse in 
collection book and registers; (e) Modes of 
revival as per instruction book. 

1:30-3:30—Personal conferences with individual 
students. Questions and answers and general 


discussion, 
Wednesday 
The Industrial Debit—Collecting and Accounting 
(continued)— Serving Policyholders — Welfare 
Work—The Industrial Policy 

8:30-12:30—Lectures and instruction. 

6. The weekly summary, Form 34—(a) Its use 
and completion, 

Forming Proper Habits of Work—(a) Detail 
work in the care of the Debit; (b) Home and 
Office clerical work; (c) Apportionment of can- 





vassing and collecting time. 
Serving Policyholders—(a) Regularity and 
system in collecting; (b) The walk 
The Industrial Poli 
demonstration.) 
policy contract. 


are_work, 
cy—(Use of Y, P. E. for 
Reading and explanation of 
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The Industrial Application—The completion of 
the application. Insurable interest. Selection of 


risks. 
lling Industrial Insurance. 
on the Work—for the Week—for Each 


Da 4 . . . . 
1230-3:30—Personal conferences with individual 
students. Questions and answers and general 


discussion, 
Thursday 


e Ordinary Debit—The Ordinary Contract— 
be The Application 

:30-12:30—Instruction. d 
The Ordinary Policy—(Use of Whole Life 
policy for demonstration.) The consideration and 
the promise to pay. The beneficiary clause and 
right of revocation. Provisions and benefits: 
Payment and benefits; Age; Incontestability ; 
Assignment; Options on surrender lapse; Loans; 
Reinstatement (when examination is required); 
Participation in surplus; Modes of settlement. 
(Agent’s responsibility under options 1, 2 and 3.) 
The Ordinary Application—Detailed examina- 
tion. The occupation and the ordinary risk. 
Amount of insurance. (commuted value). Desig- 
nation of plan. Designation of beneficiary (in- 
surable interest). Insurance on women. Binding 
receipt or advance payment receipt, Report ot 
inspection. Photographic copy. || | |. 
1:30-3:30—Personal conferences with individual 
students. Questions and answers and general 


discussion. Friday 
The Ordinary Debit (continued) 


8:30-12:30—Lectures—Written answers to sev- 

al questions. , 

"Trike to the Ordinary Policy holder—Col- 
lection of ordinary and intermediate receipts. 
The agent’s opportunity. Examples of service 
on present policies. Combining policies for 
settlement with Form 0148B. oe 

Purposes of Ordinary Insurance—How life in- 
surance serves human needs. 1, Family _protec- 
tion; 2. Business relationships; 3. Personal 
needs. ; ' 

Prospects—How changing circumstances make 
prospects. ‘The ordinary debit as a source of 
prospects. Other sources of prospects. : 

Salesmanship—The selling of a point of view. 
Scientific selling. General principles. 1. At- 
tention; 2. Confidence; 3. Education; 4. Desire; 
5. Volition, ; ¥ 

Closing Remarks—The point of view towards 
life and work. 3 

Written Answers to Several Questions. _ 

1:30-3:30—Personal conferences with individual 
students. Questions and answers with general 
discussion, y : 

Supplementary Reading Prescribed for the 
Week of Instruction—1. A Brief Talk to New 
Agents; 2. What of Your Career; 3. Mother 
Metropolitan; 4. The Metropolitan, a Public In- 
stitution; 5. Our Agents and the Nursing Serv- 
ice; 6. You; 7. The Greatest Family in the 
World; 8. How to Take Out Your First Papers; 
9, Policies and Plans (attention confined to few); 
10. The Instruction Book. (Special attention to 
paragraphs of primary importance.) 

A confidential report is rendered to each man- 
ager by the Agency Instructor rating the 
impressions made by the student during the 
week at the School, and forms are provided for 
a report by the Manager to the Agency In- 
structor of the agent’s progress week by 
week, and it is the present intention to keep 
this record for at least six months. 


A LONDON INCIDENT 

When Mr. Fiske was in London, he 
called upon the chief office of the Pru- 
dential of London. Mr. Fiske was get- 
ting weekly reports of the Metropolitan’s 
industrial debit increase and he com- 
municated to the Englishman that he 
had just received word that the indus- 
trial increase to date was $395,000. The 
statement seemed to make no impres- 
sion. “You mean increase in new business 
written, do you not?” said the Britisher 
after a period of silence. It develops 
that the industrial increase of the Pru- 
dential of London last year was $35,000. 








COLORED BUSINESS 

In the opening of new territories col- 
ored business is not being solicited. 
In explaining this to agents, Second 
Vice-President Miller said that white 
lives should first be insured and the 
writing of colored lives could come later. 
For the first time in 1923 colored busi- 
ness has not shown an increase. 

The Metropolitan believes that colored 
people should have insurance and is a 
large writer of these lives, but it feels 
that it is better to write white lives first 
when entering a new community. 





HEADS PRINTING DIVISION 
Ralph Hines -has been made head of 
the printing division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. The company does its print- 
ing in its own building on Long Island, 
which some people say is the most com- 
plete printing establishment in the world. 


WINS VETERAN’S TROPHY 
; The veteran’s trophy was won by Ben- 
Jamin D. Morton, manager at Joliet, IIl., 
and was presented to him by D. G. C. 
Sinclair, of New York. He made an in- 
dustrial increase of 86 1-2 cents a week. 





New England Mutual 
Has Its Best Year 


BUSINESS 


In Its Eightieth Year Company Has 
Over $719,421,634 in Force; President 
Appel’s Career 


NEW $96,148,025 





The New England Mutual Life held 
its eightieth annual meeting last week 
and the report showed that during the 
past year substantial progress had been 
made in every department. The new in- 
surance was $96,148,025, an increase of 
$8,356,098; the total insurance in force 
now being $719,421,634, an increase of 
$58,623,876. Premium receipts were $23,- 
786,358, an increase of $2,155,976; and 
the total income $31,022,489, an increase 
of $2,737,051. The assets on December 
31, 1923, were $140,327,320, an increase 
of $12,360,532; liabilities $131,160,785, an 
increase of $10,132,716. After providing 
for all liabilities, including policy re- 
serves, taxes payable in 1924, and surplus 
apportioned for dividend distribution to 
policyholders this year—$4,750,000—the 
net surplus of the company is $9,166,535, 
an increase of $2,227,816. 

Death claims were $5,289,347, a de- 
crease of $1,656; total payments to pol- 
icyholders $13,970,648, an increase of 
$1,525,085. The mortality was somewhat 
lower than in 1922, 

The eightieth year of business placed 
the company in the strongest position 
it has ever held. An efficient corporate 
life of four-score years has now been 
devoted to public service. 

President Appel’s Thorough Equipment 


The rapid growth of the company dur- 
ing the last five years has made neces- 
sary a change in executive responsibility. 
As told in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week Alfred D. Foster retired from the 
presidency, and becomes chairman of 
the board of directors and chairman of 
the finance committee, and the senior 
vice-president, Daniel F. Appell, suc- 
ceeded him as president. 

Mr. Foster’s active service with the 
company began in 1880 as law clerk; 
four years later he was made associate 
counsel with William C. Endicott, upon 
whose retirement to become a member 
of President Cleveland’s cabinet, Mr. 
Foster was made counsel. He has been 
a director since 1887. He was elected 
vice-president in 1893, and president in 
1908. During his administration as pres- 
ident, the growth of the institution is 
well shown by the increase in assets 
from $44,182,875 to $140,327,319; and in 
insurance in force from $178,872,320 to 
$719,421,634. 

Mr. Appel comes to the presidency with 
long experience in both the agency field 
and the home office. He was born in 
Cumberland, Maryland, and from 1875 
to 1885 was engaged in fire insurance 
in Pennsylvania and the West. In 1885 
he was appointed general agent for the 
New England Mutual in Indiana. He 
served in this capacity for ten years, 
when he was called to the home office to 
become superintendent of agencies. The 
next ten years were devoted to the 
work of that office, when, in 1905, he 
was elected secretary of the company. 
Three years later he was advanced to 
the vice-presidency, at the time that Mr. 
Foster became president, on the death 
of the late president, Benjamin F. 
Stevens. Hence the two officers have 
known each other for about forty years, 
and have been intimately associated dur- 
ing almost thirty years. 

The heavy responsibility that Mr. Ap- 
pe! now assumes comes to him in the 
full vigor of mature manhood, and after 
a period of long service in the field 
and in executive position that renders 
his qualification for the office very ex- 
ceptional. 





AWAY UNTIL APRIL 1 
Si R. McBurney, superintendent of 
agencies of the Travelers, has been 
granted a leave of absence until April 1. 
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GILMAN IN BUFFALO 
Boston Man Says Agent’s Mind Should Build YourOwn Business 
Work Faster Than His ; 
Prospect’s under our direct general agency contract 
Charles Gilman, of Boston, gave one Our Policies provide tor 
of his inspiring, snappy talks at the last 
meeting of the Life Underwriters, Inc., Double Indemnity 
Buffalo. ‘ 
“Salesmanship,” he said, “ in many Disability Benefits, 
cases is your mind working faster than = x. 
the prospect's.” He gave instances of Reducing Premiums 
where it had helped him to make sales 
by keeping just a jump ahead of the See the new low Rates 
fellow he was talking with. 
_ Harvey Weeks, president of the Buf- JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pree': 
falo association, gave the several hun- j 
dred life men present a rousing talk re- TT 
garding the forthcoming summer school THE MANHA AN LIFE 
of life insurance salesmanship which is 
to be held at the University of Buffalo INSURANCE COMPANY 
this year, and a large number of appli- 66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
cations were signed on the floor. Organized 1850 
Guardian Life Managers 
Hold Sectional Meetings 
The first of a series of group meet- 
ings of the managers of the Guardian 
Life took place at the Hotel Chalfonte, HOME LIFE 
iauen City, January 30 and 31, when INSURANCE COMPANY 
the company’s eastern managers as- 
sembled for a two day conference. of NEW YORK 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen and enn eee 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
James A. McLain reviewed the com- ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 
pany’s progress during 1923 and there eS 
sic full discussion of agency prob- The 64th Annual Report shows: 
The meeting of the company’s west- Premiums received during 
ern managers will be held at the Edge- the year 1923 ...scseseeeeee $7,686,855 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, February Payments to Policyholders 
10 and 11, and on March 1 and 2 the and their Beneficiaries in 
southern managers will come together Death Claims, Endow- 
at Columbus, Ga. ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
eT eee Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Association Plans Special Actual Mortality 56% of the 
ni T, ° n ion amount expected. 
\ Sce - 7 ve —— ( Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
A tentative itinerary for the trip o Adwitin sauna 
delegates to the convention at Los EE Rs insatsket «0,006 722 
Angeles July 22 to 25, of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has FOR AGENCY APPLY To 
been arranged. <A_ special train is 
planned to start from Chicago over the GEORGE W MURRAY 
Pennsylvania system and Santa Fe, a c 
taking in all the scenic points enroute. Superintendent of Agents 
Further details of the trip will be ar- 
ranged at the mid-winter meetings of 256 Broadway New York 
the association in New York March 17. —— —— 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 
JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
Pp | 
PROSPECTS , 
| | 
We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of | 
| 
40,000 PER YEAR 
| 
We Help Our Salesmen 
Des Moines 
Established Geo. Kuhns 
1879 President ! 
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Use of Quvtest in 
Production Plans 


SET IRREDUCIBLE 


MINIMUM 


Oliver Thurman Says Agents Should 
Carry Over Any Deficit in Weekly 
Amount 


In setting a quota to aim at in plan 
ning the year's production, a good 
method is to name two—one a hopeful 
quota in which the sky is the limit and 
another which represents the irreduci 
ble minimum of production, was a sug- 
gestion made by Oliver Thurman, 
superintendent of agencies of the Mu 
tual Benefit Life before the members 
of the Cerf agency at its meeting this 
week. He further suggested that this 
irreducible minimum be put on a weekly 
basis and if it was not attained one week 
the deficit should be carried over into 
the next week and so on. 

Mr. Thurman emphasized the neces 
sity for conserving time as one of the 
agent’s greatest assets. He urged that 
all the routine things of life be reduced 
to routine habit. The necessity of de 
ciding or planning such routine things 
can be avoided by standardizing them 
and putting this function over onto 
habit. 


Agent Should “Prospect” 


“Prospecting” was one of the most 
important duties of the agent, Mr. 
rhurman said. In conducting prospect 
ing the agent should give thought to 
elimination. Eliminate the lame ducks; 
use the knife, he said. Many people, 
especially acquaintances, string life in 
surance salesmen along. They are re 
sponsible for a tremendous and fright 
ful waste of time. In prospecting, every 
occasion and place is fair ground. Pros- 
pecting can be done on street cars, 
while waiting and on all occasions. It 
is work that has to be done by both the 
beginner and the veteran. It is the first 
requisite of any plan of production and 
is the ceaseless task of every life insur 
ance man. 

Definite purpose is essential to any 
successful plan, Mr. Thurman said. It 
is the driving force in the execution of 
a plan to accomplish an end. Thought 
and action are back of all accomplish- 
ment and every man has the opportun 
ity to exercise both. The leaders of the 
world had no more. That is the reason 
for and the purpose of planning and 
quotas. 

The purpose of the suggestion that 
two quotas be used, Mr. Thurman ex- 
plained, was to eliminate fear from the 
quota. Usually an agent names a high, 
hopeful quota that has little firmer 
foundation than hope and he may be 
beaten by his own quota. With the set 
ting of an amount that can be achieved, 
the foundations of successful big pro 
duction are laid. Agents “kid” them 
selves, Mr. Thurman said, by adopting 
a flexible quota. When a case is turned 
down, they make the mental reservation 
that they landed it anyway and it satis 
fies them that they wrote it. 

He urged a high ethical attitude to- 
ward the work. Two thoughts will keep 
any man on a high ethical plan toward 
his business. If he thinks in terms of 
service to the great body of policy- 
holders as weli as to the individual policy 
holder he serves. This is superior to 
the service to the individual. Each risk 
should be tested by the question: Should 
this prospect be admitted to the body of 
policyholders? This is really loyalty to 
the company. 


Cerf Leaders 


(Contnued from page 3) 


holder he had been writing for a num- 
ber of years. He follows his people up 
so closely and gives such close personal 
attention to their interests and chang- 
ing circumstances, that other life insur- 
ance salesmen virtually do not exist 
for them. Mr. Pennell comes from Mich- 
ican and he made this comment on the 


field here as compared with the Middle 
West. Any given locality in New York 
changes every few weeks, some more 
often than others. A locality that has 
been combed, will in a short time pre- 
sent many new faces as there is a con- 
stant shifting. He also called it virgin 
territory because there are compara- 
tively few companies operating here 
compared to the Middle Western cities 
where there are lots of small local com- 
panies that make a local appeal. 

Cy D. Kenny was introduced as the 
George M. Cohan of the agency and he 
made good with a humorous talk. Hy- 
man Berman of Brooklyn, who increased 
his production from $150,000 in 1922 to 
$500,000 last year, said that his sudden 
increase was due to the program idea 
with special use of the company’s finan- 
cial survey sheet. Few people refuse 
to fill this out he said. Other speakers 
were D. R. Mason, L. Patterson, B. 
Cohn, Carrington Howard and James M. 
Stokes of Philadelphia. 





George Washington Life 
Has Unusual Home Office 


The George Washington Life has re- 
cently acquired an unusual home office 
building at Charleston, W. Va. It was 
formerly a handsome residence, is lo- 
cated on very valuable property and 
has been extensively altered to suit the 
requirements of the company. The en- 
trance is thus described by Vice-Presi- 
dent E. C. Milair: “As you enter you 
find yourself in a large entrance hall of 
almost rotunda style, with a big old- 
fashioned log fire-place. A grand stair 
way winds, on your right, to the second 
floor. To the front of the stairway is a 
pleasant space, by a large window for 
the comfort and convenience of waiting 
guests. Our portrait of George Wash 
ington will be hung there and chairs 
and tables and magazines will be pro 
vided. Our other pictures, relics and 
“Washingtoniana’ will be in this hall, es 
tablishing the nucleus of the Washington 
Museum our company shall one day have 
within the portals of its home office. Ex- 
tending through the center of the build 
ing from the front door to the rear is 
a wide service hall. At the ex- 
treme rear is a massive fire-proof vault.” 


NEED INTELLIGENT ADVICE 


Agents Must be Equipped to Give It 
Says President Van Dyke of 
Northwestern Mutual 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
established a department of education 
and in giving the reasons for it Presi- 
dent W. D. Van Dyke says: 

“This department was created because 
of the conviction that too often many 
men postpone the protection essential to 
the welfare of themselves and their de- 
pendents, not so much because of their 
personal procrastination as their failure 
to properly understand or fully compre- 
hend the fundamental principles of life 
insurance service applicable to their 
personal needs. 

“It appeared to be of the utmost im- 
portance that those who look to our 
company for protection should be ad- 
vised intelligently respecting their indi- 
vidual interests and should be informed 
simply and clearly respecting the best 
way to provide therefor.” 


JOHN G. WALKER IN FLORIDA 

John G. Walker was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week. The company now 
has approximately $255,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. Mr. Walker left a 
few days after the meeting on his an- 
nual trip to Palm Beach, where he will 
spend the next two months. During the 
past year, the company extended its 
operations into Ohio and Michigan. 
Recently, it was also licensed in Ken- 
tucky. 











MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Standard Life Insurance 
Substandard Life 
Accident 
Health 


Group 


Group Accident and Sickness 


Business in Force December 31, 1923 
$475,735,998 


Business Paid for 1923 
$155,449,488 


HAVANA IN 1925! 
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Announce Rules 
for Ad Contest 


PHOENIX MUTUAL CUP PRIZE 





Trophy to be Presented at Annual 
Meeting; Jurors of Award Not 
Yet Named 





The first annual competition con- 
ducted by the Insurance Advertising 
Conference for the cup donated by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life will close on May 
first. This trophy is awarded in recog- 
nition of conspicuous skill and success 


in the application of, advertising princi- ° 


ples to the insurance business. All com- 
petitive material must be in the hands of 
the Conference by that date. 





ADVERTISING CUP 


The following rules have been formu- 
lated by the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, under the auspices of which 
the trophy will be competed for and to 
the members of which the competition 
is limited: 

Only those companies which are rep- 
resented in the Conference and whose 
representatives are members in good 
standing may compete for the trophy. 
Companies desiring to compete must 
also have been represented in the Con- 
ference for a period at least sixty days 
previous to the date contestants’ last 
material will be accepted. ; 

A company may submit one particu- 
lar piece of printed advertising matter 
which it has selected as its best effort; 
or a series of newspaper or other pub- 
lication advertisements; posters, fold- 
ers, stuffers, or other advertising mat- 
ter, used in a campaign for a period not 
more than eighteen months prior to the 
closing date of the competition. 

The Trophy Committee shall deter- 
mine upon a suitable and easily access- 
ible location where the competitive ma- 
terial may be received and properly 
stored. Information as to the where- 
abouts of that location must be in the 
hands of all members not later than 
sixty days prior to the date on which 
last material will be accepted. 

There must: be forwarded with the 
material written explanation presenting 
the basic elements taken into consider- 
ation in the planning and the adminis- 
tration of the campaign, or the “reason- 
why” behind the piece of advertising. 

For instance: a. The market analy- 
sis or study upon which the advertising 
program was based. b. Particular prob- 
lems met in adapting the advertising to 
marketing conditions and the methods 
used to meet these problems. c. The 
objectives chosen for the campaign and 








MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 











JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 

















why those were selected. d. The rea- 
sons governing the preparation of copy 
and art treatment adopted. e. Media of 
presentation—how or why _ selected. 
f. Distinctive characteristics of the ad- 
vertising. yg. Any other data enlighten- 
ing to the Jury of Award. h. Accom 
panying the written explanation there 
must be a sworn statement of the re 
sults attributable to the use of the sub- 
mitted material in an advertising way. 

At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference imme- 
diately following May first of each 
year the trophy will be formally pre- 
sented. The trophy will then become 
the property of the company to which 
it is awarded for the period approxi- 
mating one year beginning from the 
date of presentation. Any company 
winning the trophy three times shall 
have permanent possession of it. When 
that condition shall arise, a new trophy 
will be placed in competition. 


Increases Benefits 


To Equalize With Future Rates for 


t 


premium 


Under Annuities 
EQUITABLE ADOPTS RIDER 


Purchase of Immediate Annuities 
in Case of Difference 





The Equitable Society has put into ef- 
affecting retire- 
ment annuities which will result in in- 
creasing the results under these con- 
con- 
tract provides that the annuitant may at 
the time the income commences use the 
cash value of the contract to purchase 
either a life annuity or a refund annuity. 
The new annuity rates recently adopted 
by the society in some instances provide 
for a greater return per $1,000 of single 
under the 


ect certain changes 


racts. The retirement annuity 


than is provided 





been increased to 4.8%. 


address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office: : : : 


! 





— 


There are opportunities in our field force for men | 
who can measure up to them. For information, 


or 


Increased Dividends 


Our 1924 dividend scale represents the greatest 
dividend jncrease in the history of the Company. 


At the same time the rate of interest allowable on 
sums held by the Company for the credit of policy- 
holders under Dividend and Policy settlements has 


Guardian Agents have the benefit of an unusually 
helpful program of Home Office cooperation and 
service. From furnishing leads on desirable pros- 
pects to free health examinations for policyholders— 
nothing is overlooked to give both Agents and 
Policyholders the utmost in genuine service. 


GEO. L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 
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above-mentioned options in the retire- 
ment annuity contract. The society is 
not planning to change these options to 
the same figures as are contained in our 
new immediate annuity rates because 
the options in the retirement annuity are 
a guarantee of the basis on which an- 
nuities may be so purchased in the fu- 
ture. 

It has been decided, however, that, if 
at the time the annuity commences un- 
der the retirement annuity the society’s 
rates then in force for the purchase of 
immediate annuities are more favorable 
than those upon which the annuities are 
based, the income payments will be in- 
creased. In fact, we have gone one step 
further than that and will permit the 
options under the retirement annuity to 
be based upon single premiums at a 
rate 3 per cent lower than the society’s 
immediate annuity rates then in force, in 
view of the fact that the annuitant has 
already made contributions to loading 
in his annual premiums. 

In view of this decision the society is 
willing when requested to issue a rider 
to be attached to any retirement annuity 
contract reading in the following 
manner: 

“The amounts of annuity stated in 
Schedule A and B of this policy are 
guaranteed minimum amounts. The 
amount of life annuity or refund an- 
nuity granted on retirement shall not be 
less than the respective amount pur- 
chasable by applying the cash surrender 
value of this policy to the purchase of 
a single premium life annuity or refund 
annuity at a rate three per cent (3%) 
lower than in the society’s then current 
published rates.” 


CANADA SALES CONGRESS 


W. Lyle Reid na Coisane of Lapsation; 
J. G. Parker Discusses Insurance 
Plans 


The educational congress of the 
Canada Association of Life Under- 
writers was held in Toronto on Thurs- 
day of last week. A number of men 
prominent in the business spoke. W. 
Lyle Reid, of the Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, discussed prevention 
of lapses. The first cause of lapsation, 
he said was high presure selling. Four 
others he designated as lack of atten- 
tion, misrepresentation, unscrupulous 
conduct of rival agents and adverse 
changes in financial circumstances. 
Two solutions of the problems were the 
substitution of altruim for self-interest 
and programming the client’s require- 
ments. 

J. G. Parker, actuary, Imperial Life, 
Toronto, told of various insurance 
plans. He expressed wonder why so 
many twenty payment life policies are 
sold to young men. He said one reason 
for this was the misunderstanding of 
the contract. 





ACACIA MUTUAL’S GAINS 





Washington Company Has Biggest Year 
of Its Record; Last Year Paid 
for $41,800,000 





The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton had the best year in its experience 
in 1923 with new paid-for business of 
$41,800,000. Total insurance in force at 
the close of the year amounted to $152,- 
191,000, which was a gain of $29,600,000. 

Total assets were over $9,390,000, an 
increase of $2,565,728. The surplus 
amounted to $789,000. The amount of 
business has nearly doubled in the past 
three years. President William Mont- 
gomery said, in presenting his report to 
the directors, that the rapid growth of 
the company had necessitated the leasing 
of considerable additional space. There 
are now 225 employes in the home office. 


USING RECEIPT ENCLOSURES 

The Equitable Society has for several 
months past been enclosing with each 
premium receipt a leaflet on some plan 
of insurance and the Society reports 
that thousands of replies have been 
received from policyholders asking for 
information. 
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The Agent Must Be a Trained Expert 


Third Paper 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
has always claimed that the life insurance agent must have a 
technical education, to insure his success in the difficult but 
interesting task of persuading those about him to protect their 
families and safeguard their business interests. Consequently, it 
does everything in its power to fit its agents for this work. 
Its agency managers are charged with the responsibility of train- 
ing the soliciting agents over whom they have supervision. 


To aid these managers in this work The Equitable issues text- 
books and other valuable helps. 


Every new agent is given the privilege of taking a comprehensive 
Correspondence Course. 


Two skilled teachers conduct schools of instruction. | One 
throughout the United States at central points. The other at 
the Equitable’s home office. 


Inexperienced solicitors are guided and assisted by experienced 
insurance salesmen. 


A little newspaper, giving valuable advice and good selling points, 
is issued from week to week. 








Iilustrated booklets, leaflets, and other canvassing documents are 
furnished to aid agents in interesting their clients in life 


Insurance. 
Electrotypes of striking illustrated advertising forms are given 
to those agents who wish to use them in their local papers. 

Thus Equitable agents secure without charge training and 
experience, with the result that the Society is able to interest 
men whose experience in other lines of business has given them 
efficiency. Such men succeed better with the Equitable than 
those who are already familiar with the insurance business, be- 
cause they have nothing to unlearn, and can profit by the in- 
struction and assistance which the Society gives to those who, 
although unfamihar with insurance salesmanship, are in earnest, 
and wish to enter a field in which they can build up a liberal 


income and at the same time render services of the greatest 
value to the public. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Few people have ever 

How Much taken the plain busi- 

Insurance ness precaution of 

Will Be Needed? figuring out an an- 

swer to this question, 

points out the New York Life. The fol- 

lowing queries, thoughtfully answered, 

will afford a convincing and common- 

sense solution: 

If you were called out of town 
for a few months, what is the 

least you could send 


your 
family monthly for their 
SUBOONE. eave w recee ce nvenss Be ishadies 
The minimum yearly income 


necessary for your family’s 

support would therefore be.. $........ 

Could your family get along with less 
than that if you were called away per- 
manently? 

How much yearly income 
would your present insurance 
ie eee produce if in- 
VERLEU BE G00 Ovictoncece tees $ 

How much do your present in- 
vestments yield yearly?..... $ 

Total yearly income now 
OPUEOG «pis cea wcscns dcaeas oe MRA ia wes 

Difference, being the deficit... $........ 
How much insurance do you need to 

make up the deficit? 


x Ok OK 
The average man 
Must Know who has accumu- 
Their Buying lated an _ insurance 
Practices estate of $25,000 or 
more, has bought 
several policies at different times for 


various reasons, the Missouri State Life 
says. It is seldom that our prospects buy 
all the insurance that they intend to 
carry at one time. In attempting to sell 
program insurance, we must keep in 
mind these buying habits. If we overdo 
the matter in presenting too many needs 
for discussion at one time, or if we ar- 
range for too large a premium, our 
selling will be unsuccessful. In the final 
analysis, the kind and the amount of 
insurance to be sold depends upon the 
agent. In making this decision the 
agent in turn will be guided by the re- 
actions of the prospect. 

As a suggestion: cover one specific 
need in one sale, although at this time 
you may be able to arouse a desire for 
a complete program. In this case, after 
the first policy is paid for, it is again up 
to the agent’s judgment, as to how soon 
an attempt is made to add other links 
to the chain of protection. 

Sometimes it is impossible for the 
prospect to buy the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to cover one need. The 
best illustration of this is a policy to 
pay the living expenses of the family 
after the death of the insured. This 
would require a large amount of insur 
ance, varying with the number of de 
pendents, and the length of time that 
they would need support as well as 
their scale of living. For example, take 
the case of a family needing $100 per 


month for a period of twenty years. 
This would require a policy of $17,400 
on the non-par basis. If this amount 
was more than the prospect could pay 
for, it would be useless to emphasize 
the greatness of the possible need. 

There would be two general methods 
of bringing the premium down and still 
keeping the central idea in mind. The 
first would be to provide an income of 
$100 per month for a shorter period (five 
vears would require $5,520 policy non- 
par). Later, if possible, the period could 
be lengthened. The second method 
would be to provide a smaller income 
running throughout the period. Sup- 
pose we sell a “rent policy” for twenty 
years ($30 per month income for 20 
years would require a $5,220 policy non- 
par). Later we can add a “grocery pol- 
icy,” etc. 

Some form of a monthly income should 
always be arranged in providing for the 
family’s living expenses. 


* ok * 

W. R. McEachern, 
Physicians manager at Toronto, 
As Live Canada, for the Met- 
Prospects ropolitan Life, has 


closed a great deal 
of business on doctors and he describes 
in the following his methods: “I use 
their own tactics. I diagnose first and 
then prescribe. Just as they take tem- 
peratures and pulses, I ask them to stand 
up and take their height. I find out 
how much they weigh. I take their 
Waist measure and inquire into family 
history. I preface this examination with 
the remark that I want to sell them a 
super-standard policy, and I want to be 
sure they are one hundred per cent, in 
every way before even going to the 
trouble of making out an application. 
“Then I bring up income insurance, 
the possibility of arranging for one hun- 
dred dollars or two hundred dollars a 
month income, and explain that under 
the Canadian law an annual income of 
twenty-six hundred dollars may be left 
tax-free to a widow with three children. 
I ask the prospect about his wife’s busi- 
ness experience, and as she usually has 
had none, I ask him why he is willing 
to make her the family financier after 
his death when she has no training for 
the job. Then a few words about the 
insecurity of investments and the inter- 
view is ended.” 


One of the quickest 

What Small ways to impress on 
Fixed Incomes the prospect the 
Will Not Do need for adequate 
insurance protection 

is to present the proposition on the 
basis of monthly income. A good way 
to approach the subject has been used 
successfully by A. C. Utter, represent- 
ing the New England Mutual at De- 
troit. He says to the prospect: 

“IT suppose your problem is 
money, capital. That’s the live issue 
with you all the time. Then, if that 
is your problem, isn’t it multiplied many 
times when your widow steps into your 
shoes without your earning ability? The 
newspapers are full of stories of losses 
in worthless securities—millions of dol- 
lars. Why? Lost in the effort to se- 
cure an income. What is the big ma- 
terial thing you are after? Income, 
isn’t it? If that is your dominating 
idea, will it not be the same for your 
wife and children?” 

Commenting on this field Mr. Utter 
says: 

“There is a large field among men of 
moderate means. We have not laid 
enough stress on incomes from insur- 
ance policies of only $25 a month. Men 
may say to you: ‘I wouldn’t bother 
leaving any such piker income as that 
for my wife.’ That’s all very well, but 
$25 will pay her rent, or it will help 
make the monthly payment if they are 
buying a home on contract. Tell him 
the $300 a year will buy a thousand 
30-cent meals, or it will buy 3,000 
loaves of bread, or it will keep the fam- 
ily in clothes. Then your man begins 
to get the idea of what a lot of things 
$25 a month will not do. Men who 
think $2,000 or $3,000 is a good deal of 
money to leave will see that even $5,000 
is all too little.” 

x * 


ready 


All persons who have 
large estates are in- 
terested in the ap- 
plication of the in- 


Big Volume In 
Inheritance 
Tax Cases 


heritance tax laws. 
The following incident shows how a 
Mutual Benefit Life man closed such 
a case after first approaching a 


wealthy man on the subject: 

The applicant informed the under- 
writer that he would devote the eve- 
ning to figuring the amount he would 
be taxed in case of demise. The insur- 
ance man called again the next day, 
and was informed that the federal and 
various states taxes would amount to 
$14,000 and was requested to write a 
policy for that amount. He felt that 
the amount was not large enough, but 
all of his efforts to have the applicant 


increase it met with failure. The 
client held to his thesis that “I am 
buying a policy to cover my _ inheri 


tance taxes, and they will amount to 

















| GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa | 











Penn Mutual Progress 
in 1923 


The largest paid-for new 
business in our history. 


Improvement of conserva- 
tion system, with correspond- 
ingly satisfying results. 


Initiation of instructive and 
inspiring Regional Conven- 
tions. 


New and salable forms of 
Income contracts. 


New equipment of up-to- 
date advertising literature. 


Three first-class agency 
magazines each month. 


Close and effective Home 
Office co-operation. 


A still better Company for 
‘apable representatives. 


The Penn Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 
Organized 1847 












































Assets 
Policies in Force 
Insurance in Force 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 








Attractive opportunities open te agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized Februar’ 23, 1888 


Nearly 114 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is Invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 
$6,695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
4 2,711 § 1,403, 
$61,4' 4,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














i comsemmemna 


$14,000; I have insurance for other 
purposes, and all I need to cover $14,- 
000 is $14,000.” 

The agent went out for lunch, thought 
the matter over, and returned to his 
client’s office. 

TY OES A oy ea agree 
with you that $14,000 is the right 
amount for you to take, if you'll tell 
me one thing.” 

“A'l right,” agreed the client, “TH 
tell you—what do you want to know? 

“Tust this,” retorted the agent, 
“When are you going to die?” 

The underwriter went ahead to ex- 
plain that if the applicant should die 
the next day, $14,000 would in all prob- 
ability suffice. However, man never 
knows when he is going to quit this 
world. Conditions change, laws change, 
most things change. While a fourteen 
thousand dollar policy might be sufh- 
cient at present, fifty thousand might 
be necessary in the future. 


The result was that the policy was 
written for a hundred thousand. 
a * 


A. J. Clemo, who has been connected 
with the actuarial department of the 
Montana Life since 1917, has been elected 
assistant secretary of the company, in 
which position he will relieve Secretary 
C. . Warfurth. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 


next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in every resp 





A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S, WALSH. President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
ect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 


PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES end DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Life: Insurance and 
Finances of Churches 


VALUABLE BOOKLET PRINTED 


E. M. Ensign Gathers Information 
Apropos for February Meetings of 
Underwriters’ Associations 


Everett M. Ensign, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Life 
Underwriter, has prepared a_ valuable 
booklet under the caption of “Life In- 
surance and Church Finances.” The 
need of insurance to protect church 
finance is being discussed by local asso- 
ciations this month. Among other fea- 
tures of the Ensign booklet are 
opinions of prominent under- 
writers as to approach and -special func- 
tions of life insurance as they may be 
utilized in solving the many and ever 
present financial difficulties faced by 
most churches Extracts from some 
follow: 


Jame: M. Bloodworth, manager, Fidelity 
Vutual Life, St. Louis. 


In nearly every church it will be found 
that a few of the membership contribute the 
greater part of the funds necessary to main 
tain the organization. These men = and 
women make their contributions from purely 
unselfish motives, and because of a deep 
heart-interest in their church. They do noi 
realize, except rarely, that with their death, 
the income of the church would be decreased 
by the amount of their contribution. 

“Is it not reasonable to assume that these 
and women would gladly provide for 
the continuation of their contributions to 
the church (for a term of years at least) if 
it were brought to their minds, that if by a 


some 


small increase in their contributions, while 
living, they could perpetuate them = after 
death. 


Courtenay Barber, general agent, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, Chicago. 

The fact that the church is quite the big 
gest and most worth while single institution 
in the nation and the world because of its 
commission to bring into the lives of the 
peoples of the world that peace and i 
which only comes through a co-operation re- 
lationship to God who rules the universe, 
should challenge every life underwriter wv! 
is inspired by this purpose to share his 
serv as an underwriter with every con 
gregation, diocese or national church organi- 
gation in order that this biggest objectiv: 
to which men are related may profit by such 
a service related to its financial needs to the 
same degree that the families of men and 
business organizations profit by this service» 
for which there is no substitute as long a: 
it is impossible to secure a guaranteed lease 
on life for the interested members and im- 
portant factors in the business in 
life. 

Louis C. Pierce, assistant manager, John 
Newton Russell, Jr.. Agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 


I will enumerate two or three purposes 
that could be carried out through the med 
ium of life insurance 

1 Purchase of a 


ices 


biggest 


given amount of life 
insurance payable to the Board of Foreign 
Missions on an instalment certain basis to 
cover the expense of a missionary in a for 
eign field, or making the Board of Foreign 
Missions the beneficiary to a principal + 
for the credit of the general fund or invest- 
ing the principal for a given number of 
years and using only the interest to con- 
tinue the customary annual contribution to 
this branch of the church work, 

2. Purchase of a lump sum policy, pro- 
ceeds of which to remain with the compan: 
for a given number of years, and interest 
paid to the trustees of the church 
purpose of covering customary pew 1 
a period of time subsequent to the insured’ 
death, and, eventually the principal sum te 
be made available when the trustees of the 
shurch in their wisdom decide a new build 
ing to be necessary and withdrawal at the 
option of the trustees only for this specific 
proposition. 

3. Income or principal sum arrangement 
for some cherished or pet charity sponsored 
by the insured’s church organization. 

4. There is always the support of the 
general fund of the church required by all 
active church members which is usually ac- 
complished by a church budget that is un 
derwitten by the membership by individual 
guaranteed subscriptions on the weekly or 
monthly basis, and these could be continued 
by the interested church member after hi 
death by life proceeds of whie' 
are to he paid to his desire and 
direction. 

Marmaduke Corbyn, 
tral States Life 


for the 


insurance, 
according 


general agent, Cen- 


Oklahoma City, 
While TI am not acquainted with t’ 
methods of churches other than mv awn 
(and the knowledge of the methods of my 


own, the Episcopal Church is limited), we 
have in our church what is known ag Mis- 
sionary Diocese, meaning a_ district that 
secures part of its support from the head 
church. T understand that the bishop at 
the head of of one of these Missionary Dio- 











gage or other debts. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirabl 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 


adapted to an Insurance Pro- 

















Budget of a Mailman 


Roland’ M. 


3aker, postmaster of Boston, has sent to United States Senator 


David I. Walsh an itemized expense account which he regards as the minimum 
amount a month and per annum on which a postal employe with a small family can 


live in a self-respecting manner. 


It figures up $203 a month, and is as follows: 


Itemized Expense Account for Man, Wife and Two Children 


Food 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Car-fares and lunches 
Household equipment upkeep 
Recreation 
Insurance and savings 
Doctor 
Dentist 
Papers, magazines and incidentals 
Laundry 
Church 


Total 


CONSOLIDATES TERRITORY 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has con- 
solidated its agencies covering western 
Massachusetts and Vermont with the 
appointment of Harold S. Coil, as gen- 
eral agent at Springfield. This action 
was taken on the resignations of general 
agents Walter H. Eager at Springfield, 
and Spencer W. Hindes at Burlington. 


ceses evolved the plan some few years ago 
whereby the leading members in his state 
ov distriet took enough short term endow- 
ment policies so that at the end of a cer 
tain number of years there would be an en- 
dowment fund created, the income of which 
would make his diocese self-supporting. 





Per Per 

month annum 
Sate aud eee hac $37.50 $450.00 
Ja etodiendeapanets 65.00 780.00 
5 bbe tpaGdasse tna Wane 30.00 360.00 
ee Pee ee 12.50 150.00 
SwRawacwhwoake ewe 15.00 180.00 
ios daiet aielivinann 8.50 102.00 
cae araed weAG ER 8.50 102.00 
Mebdop sedoresane 12.50 150.00 
Kale caisaa eke oer 2.50 30.00 
eee en ee Tee 2.50 30.00 
Meewaiaeebekaen 5.00 60.00 
Ce ee ee 2.50 30.00 
ssetsdine ares ete 1.00 12.00 
‘atnaastersue eatin $203.00 $2,436.00 





F. A. CRUM DEAD 





Manager of [Equitable Society’ in 
Providence; With Company for 
Seventeen Years 
Francis A. Crum, of Providence, R. 
I., manager of the Equitable Society, 
died on Thursday of last week after 
two heart attacks. Mr. Crum, who was 
sixty-one years old and was born in 
Ohio, was for ten years connected with 
the Hartford Co-Operative Savings So- 
city which he organized. Seventeen 

vears ago he went to Providence. 


























to the benefit of agents. 








Prestige and Good Will 


During seventy-nine years of active service to 
policyholders, tie MUTUAL BENEFIT has demon- 
trated its dependability as a Life Insurance Com- 
pany aiming to satisfy its membership. The pres- 
tige and good will the Company enjoys are due to its 
long record of equitable service, which redounds 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 

















Praises Banks for 
Their Co-operation 


OUTLOOK FOR 1924 IS GOOD 





President Van Dyke of Northwestern 
Mutual Says Business Progresses 
in Spite of Conditions 





A good year for the life insurance 
business is assured for 1924, said Presi- 
dent W. D. Van Dyke of the North- 
western Mutual Life in his annual re- 


port. “Judged by the past and the pres- 
ent,” President Van Dyke said, “the 
prospect for continued _ satisfactory 


progress during 1924 is assured and the 
problems of the new year may be met 
with confidence. Intelligent service of 
a high order is in ever-increasing de- 
mand by the American people. As never 
before the public has awakened to a 
realization of the real merits of thrift 
as an intelligent way of handling one’s 
affairs, of securing a future compentency 
by a small present sacrifice and of bufld- 
ing an estate by foregoing temporary 
luxuries. 

“Life insurance companies may well 
acknowledge their gratitude to the banks 
the trust companies, the press and other 
molders of public opinion for their 
hearty and effective endorsement of life 
insurance during the past year,” said 
President Van Dyke. “By their oft- 
repeated voluntary commendations, they 
have materially contributed to our suc- 
cess in 1923, have stimulated our confi- 
dence in the future, and have intensi- 
fied our feeling of responsibility that we 
may continue to merit their approbation. 
Fundamentally, any forecast of the fu- 
ture can be intelligently predicated only 
on knowledge of the past and of the 
present.” 


Progress Constant 


Continuing President Van Dyke said: 
“For the past fifty years, the record of 
life insurance clearly shows consistent 
progressive development from year to 
year despite many and varied changes 
in economic conditions. 


“To-day, the purchasing power of the 
American people is greater than ever 
before in their history. 

“That the institution of life insurance 
is distinctly and fundamentally in ac- 
cord with the American conception of 
the true purpose and object of govern- 
ment—the protection of the individual— 
is reflected in the fact that more life in- 
surance is in force in the United States 
to-day than in all the rest of the world 
combined. 

“Twenty years ago the total life in- 
surance in force in the United States 
was $11,500,000,000. It is conservative to 
state that to-day the outstanding insur- 
ance on the lives of the American peo- 
ple is not less than $55,000,000,000. 

“Advance reports for 1923 by the com- 
panies which placed over 90% of the 
new business during the year, justify the 
assertion that the new paid-for life in- 
surance in the TUJnited States, issuea 
during the single year 1923, exceeded 
$11,700,000,000, thereby surpassing by 
over $1,000,000,000 the previous high 
mark established in the year 1920, and 
being an amount in excess of the aggre- 
gate of all life insurance in force in the 
United States twenty years ago. 

“This unprecedented volume of new 
business may be attributed to the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country and to an 
ever-increasing public appreciation of 
and confidence in the value of thrift and 
service (exemplified by life insurance) 
as essential elements of security and 
success.” 





BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE 


The Boston Mutual Life had insur- 
ance in force at the close of the year 
of $39,000,000, which was an increase for 
the year of 10%. The company’s surplus 
was increased by $100,000, a gain of 30% 
over 1922 and $105,000 of capital stock 
which had been outstanding for years, 
was retired. 
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State Mutual Life 
Reports Good Year 


HAD NO DELINQUENT INTEREST 





Excellent Showing In Spite of Farm 
Loan Conditions; New Business Ex- 


ceded $53,976,000 





The State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., had paid-for business last year 
amounting to $59,976,000, which was a 
gain over the previous year of over 
$6,700,000, making the insurance in ferce 
at the end of the year $398,183,000. To- 
tal assets amounted to $84,679,000 which 
was a gain over, the previous year of 
$6,028,000. Premium receipts gained 
$879,000. 

In his annual report President Burton 
H. Wright said that last year the com- 
pany continued its policy of recent years 
and put its largest investment in mort- 
gage loans. In the past ten years the 
company has had only one foreclosure 
for $6,000 and at the end of last year 
there was no delinquent interest. The 
average rate of interest earned was 5.53 
per cent. The average rate on the en- 
tire mean book assets was 5.58 per cent. 

There was a slight increase in the 
amount of policy loans made by the 
company last year, this loan account now 
totalling $12,054,000. The average 
amount of policy of the year’s new busi- 
ness was $4,109 and the average amount 
for the whole number in force was $3, 
026. 

Receipts from premiums were $12,- 
478,676.83, from interest, rents, and all 
other sources $4,998,949.95, making our 
total receipts $17,477,626.78. | Disburse- 
ments for death claims, matured endow- 
ments, dividends, policies surrendered, 
annuities, expenses, profit and loss and 
all other accounts amounted to $11,943,- 
480.34, which leaves our net income for 
year $5,534,146.44. While the amount 
paid for death claims ($3,730,556.26) 
shows an increase of $976,803.04 over the 
amount paid the previous year the rate 
of mortality was favorable, being slight- 
ly less than 58% of the tabular rate. 





FINE LIST OF SPEAKERS 

Senator J. Wharton Pepper, Charles 
M. Schwab, Haley Fiske, Griffin M. 
Lovelace and Professor Howard T. Hess, 
(University of Pennsylvania), will prob- 
ably be among the speakers at the Phil- 
adelphia Insurance Congress announced 
for Friday, March 21, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Tentative plans were 
made at a special meeting held on 
Saturday which was attended by Presi- 
dent Frederick G. Woodworth, of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; President James W. Edger- 
ton, of the Trenton Association; Presi- 
dent Charles B. Palmer, of the Wilming- 
ton Association; President J. A. 
Tyson, of the Harrisburg Association; 
KE. J. Berlet, chairman of publicity, and 
Sigourney Mellor, chairman of program 
and speakers. 








A good salesman is one who can take 
ordinary common-sense facts and dramatize 
them at the point of sale—Exchange. 





HOME LIFE’S GROWTH 





Company’s Assets Now Over $48,650,000; 
Paid Business Last Year Was 
$32,000,000 





The Home Life of New York had 
over $32,000,000 of paid-for business last 
year. The total insurance in force at 
the end of the year was $264,974,229, 
which was an increase of $32,811,177 
over 1922. 

The company’s total assets at the 
close of last year amounted to $48,655,- 
222, which was a gain for the year of 
more than $2,400,000. The total income 
amounted to $10,409,267. 





WILSON’S INSURANCE 





Two Policies in Mutual Life Written by 
I. W. Fielder, Jr., Princeton, 
N. J. 





At various periods of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s career he bought insurance, as he 
was a firm believer in it. At least two of 
these policies were in force at the time 
of his death and they were taken out in 
the Mutual Life. One for $10,000 was 
issued at the age of thirty-seven and the 
other was taken out six years later. Both 
policies were written by I. W. Fielder, Jr., 
at Princeton and placed with the Mutual 
Life through George B. Raymond, general 
agent at Newark. The first policy was 
taken out in 1893 and the second in 1899. 





BREAKS TWO RECORDS 

The Connecticut Mutual has made a 
fine start in 1924. During January the 
Company issued $9,432,031 against $7,674,- 
377, representing a gain of $1,757,654 or 
more than 22 per cent. over last January. 
This is the largest month in the Com- 
pany’s history by a margin of $255,973. 

It is also interesting to note that for 
the week ended January 31 the Com- 
pany issued $2,619,250, which is a record 
volume for any one week in the Com- 
pany’s history. The breaking of two 
records at the beginning of the year 
speaks well for the sales organization 
of the Company and indicates that 1924 
is well started toward another record 
year in life insurance. 





NEW MANAGER IN NEW HAVEN 

James R. Brown has been appointed 
manager of the Aetna Life at New 
Haven. C. Gilbert Shepard, former 
manager there, has become a partner 
in Shepard & Co., general agents, Hart- 
ford. Mr. Brown’s entire insurance 
career has been spent with the Aetna 
Life. He began in Boston. 





A RECORD IN JANUARY 

The New York City Agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life paid for over a 
million dollars in January. This makes 
the New York City agency the first of 
the Phoenix Mutual agencies to enter 
the million a month class. The exact 
figures were $1,190,000. 


FRANK W. TRACY DEAD 
Frank W. Tracy, formerly manager 
of the Aetna Life in Buffalo, is dead. 
He had also been connected with the 
Prudential and with the Penn Mutual. 








MORE THAN 50% | 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 


interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 


of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 























Insurance Record, 1923 





New Insurance 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
































RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


I iv ds dsundekevadavdvausecatdcerssecsucss 
Liabilities 821 
Ce MI IS Condi ou nnd ons <acradednsenchungeddavsc-s viusvansasnasnadauden 4,121,111.55 
Insurance in Force.... ‘4 

ba a me errr reer rrr errr 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ... 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
| JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GEORGE Br TUCKER: President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. P 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. ’ : 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
to develop and hold their business. 


Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriier Company, a New York corpor- 
and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 


ation office 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS — IN 
FIRE INSURANCE 

Taking the returns of one hundred 

British insurance companies for the year 

1922 “The Holder,” a leading 


British insurance paper, finds that after 


Poli y 


adjusting the reserve for unexpired lia 
bility on a 40 per cent. basis there was 
a profit on world-wide operation of 
£2,895,285, or 5.07 per cent. of the net 
premium income, a slight improvement 
over 1921, Taking the aggregate returns 
for the last twenty-four years there was 
a turnover of £755,803,890, a loss ratio 
of 52.9 per cent. expenses of 36.9 per 
cent. and a profit of 82 per cent. Com- 
pared with the figures of companies op 
erating in America, where the actual 
underwriting profit has been declining, 
these 


est to 


figures are of considerable inter 
students of the business. 


BRINGING LABOR AND CAPITAL 
TOGETHER 

The Metropolitan Life has a policy 
holders’ service bureau, under the super 
vision-of Fourth Vice-President Henry 
Bruere, which is co-operating with em 
ployers of America in the development 
of programs and methods for enlisting 
goodwill of employes and in establish 
ing approved 


methods of personnel 


Management as well as being an effec- 
tive agency in advocating hygenic and 
better the 


health of the working people. It is an 


other which 


improvements 
arm of the group insurance division and 
its activities being rather new, are not 
generally known throughout insurance. 

The bureau, for instance, has an engi 
neering ) 


section of five 


men who re 


cently made a survey of the methods 
. used in management in fifty-four gray 
iron foundries United 
States, in order to co-operate with busi- 
executives in better 


interest to 


throughout the 


ness promoting 


methods of 
policyholders ol the 


Management 


company. The 
foundry industry was selected because 


it is a_ basic 


industry and employs a 


vast army of workers. There are in 
the United States over 4,900 


\mong other 


foundries. 
surveys made was one 
of the textile industry in the Carolinas 
and Georgia with the view of developing 
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an employes welfare and general man- 
agement program. 

The bureau as an agent of the Metro- 
politan has established and is maintain- 
ing co-operative relations with a great 
many organizations, among which are 
United States Chamber 
of Commerce, United States Department 
of Commerce, United States Bureau of 
United States 
Labor Statistics, various 


the following: 


Standards, Jureau. of 
rr state depart- 
ments, Newsprint Service Bureau and 
tther trade associations, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Harvard School of 
New York University, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Wharton School of Finance, 


University of 


Susiness 
\dministration, 


Toronto, Canadian De- 
Labor, National Industrial 


Conference Board, Merchants’ Associa- 


partment of 


tion of New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, National Safety Council, United 


States Bureau of Mines, Massachusetts 


Institute of ‘Technology, Taylor So- 
ciety, various engineering groups, Re 
search Bureau of the Hotel Association, 
National Association of Cost Account- 
National Retail Dry 


sociation, National Housing Association, 


ants, Goods As- 


Labor Bureau, Inc., Bureau of Personnel 
\dministration. 

In the business management service of 
the Metropolitan’s  Polieyholders’ Service 
Bureau, among some of the questions made 
subjects of special discussion and bulle 
tins are these: 

Budgeting for business control, methods 
of organizing salesmen'’s time, the — sale 
budget, the control of material. 

In the field of budgeting the bureau 
has prepared special budget programs 
for the following branches of business: 

Garment industry, newspaper, ice cream 
trade, railroad and publie utility company, 
hotel, construction industry. 

In the industrial research section re- 
ports were made on some of the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Salary standardization in banks, produc- 
tion bonus plans applicable to coal mines, 
correct seats for employes, methods used 
to reduce lateness, operation of co-opera- 
tive stores, washrooms for employes. 

Much effective work has been done in 
the field of safety 


down the number of 


activities, cutting 


accidents from 
carelessness. 

The work of this bureau is significant 
as it illustrates the aid that 
given to industry by insurance, wide- 
spread ramifications into which an in- 


is being 


surance organization can develop, and 
was undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Life as another step in its continuous 
campaign to labor 
This company, which 
$1,400,000,000 
recognizes that it has tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, and = is 
to meet them. 


bring capital and 
closer together. 
has more 


than assets, 


doing its utmost 
The marvelous record 
of the company in 1923 was sketched 
by officers at the annual meeting of 
managers held in New York last week, 
a complete report of which is printed 
elsewhere in Tie EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


SONS IN FOOTSTEPS OF FATHER 

The New York Life devotes its en 
tire bulletin of February 2 to pictures 
of some fathers and sons who are in 
the New York Life organization. John 
J. Parker is one of their famous agents 
and two of his sons, John J., Jr., and 
Mercier, are in the Cleveland branch. 
John J., Sr., paid for $766,640 last vear. 
The picture is also printed of Philip 
S. Rosen, son of the late Harry B. 
Philip S. paid for $942,000 in 
vear. 


Rosen. 
his. first 


TALKS ON FOREST FIRES 
— Ralph C. Bryant, professor of lumber- 
ing at Yale, talked on forest fires before 
the Security Insurance Club recently. 
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MILTON ACKER 
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STELLWAGEN 


H. P. Stellwagen and Milton Acker, who recently figured in promotions of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, have each had the training 
which will fit them for their new positions, Mr. Stellwagen being manager of the 
automobile department and Mr. Acker of the compensation and liability depart 


ment. 


company associations. A graduate of 


This bureau, by the way, has one of the best organizations of any of the 
New York 


University, Mr. Stellwagen 


worked for a while with the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and he 
joined the Bureau in 1920 as assistant to Ambrose Ryder, then superintendent of 


the automobile department. 
to the new auto rates. 
and rating details. 


At first his specialty was statistical work incidental 
Sut later he was given charge of some of the underwriting 
When Mr. Ryder left to go with the General Accident, Mr. 


Stellwagen’s activities were considerably increased. 


Mr. Acker is a Cornell man. 


necticut branch manager of the 


He has been with the 
first work being in the New York and Newark offices. 
2 rae 

sureau. 


Sureau over ten years, his 
In 1914 he became Con- 
He returned to New York in 1918 to 


become assistant superintendent of the inspection department. Then he was made 


assistant in the manual department. 


Joseph Dunn, formerly feature editor 
of the New York “Mail” and of the 
Evening “Journal”; Sunday editor of 
the New York “Press” and of the Den 
ver “Post,” is the new editor of “Tower 
Talks,” the agency publication which 
has been issued by the Metropolitan 
Life for the past twelve months. 

x Ok Ok 


James F. Little, one of the actuaries 
of The Prudential, will sail for Sydney, 
Australia, this month with his wife 
and three daughters. He has been with 
The Prudential twelve years and_ this 
will be his first visit to his old home in 
Australia since he left that county. 

He will return in September. Mr. 
Little is one of the most capable of the 
actuaries and is held in high esteem in 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


Roy H. Heartman, well-known Des 
Moines insurance manager, was in New 
York this week attending the conven- 
tion of the Equitable Society managers. 
Mr. Heartman’s lowa agency of the 
Equitable had a $9,000,000 year in 1923. 
He expects another big year for 1924. 
Mr. Heartman was recently elected vice 
president of the North American Na 
tional Fire of Des Moines. To Tit 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER he said: 

‘lL owned some stoe'’s in the company, 
and was asked to help it in its reorgan- 
ization along with Governor Carroll, who 
was elected president. I was very glad 
to do so as some friends of mine in Iowa 
also own stock, but this of course is not 
interferring in any way with my life in 
surance ageney.” Mr. Heartman was 
formerly vice-president of the Nationai 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters. 

: + 


J. B. SIRICH A VISITOR 
John B. Sirich, secretary of Logue 
jros. & Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, insur- 

ance brokers and general agents, was 
a visitor to New York City this week. 


é u When the 
he became assistant in the compensation and liability department, being made 
sistant manager of that department in May, 1923. 


S}ureau was re-organized in 1920 
as- 


Arthur G. Derr, who was recently ap 
pointed manager for Florida for the 
Aetna Life, started with the correct in 
surance environment for he was born 
in one great insurance city and learned 
the business in another. He was born 
in Baltimore and put in ten years in the 
life insurance end at Pittsburgh for the 
Aetna Life. During that time he was 
one of the leading producers for the 
company in the entire country. As the 
Florida agency Mr. Derr has started to 
organize for the Aetna is the first that 
company has opened in the state, he will 
have a large order on his hands for 
some time, but he is equal to it and is 
accustomed to cover much territory. 
During the past two years in addition 
to writing a large volume of business 
in Pittsburgh, he has been general agent 
for the company in Erie and Warren 
counties. 

* ok x 


Robert V. McGirr, who has for three 


vears been connected with the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, is now assist 
ing W. F. Sullivan, manager of the 


casualty department of the Central Fire 
Office as underwriter in that depart 
ment. 

x * * 


C. M. Haschert, who was underwrite! 
in charge of experience rating in the 
liability department of the United States 
Casualty, is now connected with John A. 
Kevert & Co. handling compensation 
rating. 


*x* 


A. Rendtorff, president of the. Sterling 
Offices Ltd. of New York, has returned 
to this city after an extensive 
through the Far East. He is expected 


tour 


to remain in New York for a few weeks 
in connection with the reinsurance busi 
ness of the company. 
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Worcester Needs a 
Commission Shake-Up 


SITUATION IS MOST SERIOUS 





Fifty Out of Seventy Eastern Union 
Companies Have Sole Agencies; 
Other Agents Complain 





(By a Staff Correspondent) 


While insurance commissioners all 
over this country are energetically en- 
deavoring to place fire insurance agents 
upon a uniform graded scale of com- 
missions and are trying to eliminate 
excepted cities, a thriving New England 
industrial city is engaging in a serious 
commisson war that has so far defied 
solution. Worcester, Mass., with nearly 
200,000 population, is the center of a 
distressing race for increased commis- 
sions that is comparable only to the 
situation in Rochester, N. Y., and Wor- 
cester is not now classified as one of 
the so-called “excepted” or “large cities” 
for purposes of fixing commissions. 

Conditions in Worcester have become 
so unsettled and so unregulated, and 
have led to so much feeling among the 
agents themselves and against many fire 
insurance companies that the Eastern 
Union within the last six weeks sent a 
delegation of four men—Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile; N. S. Bar- 
tow, president of the Queen; Robert H. 
Williams, deputy manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, and H. H. 
Clutia, vice-president of the Westchester 
—to Worcester. They attempted to 
straighten things out by suggesting a 
uniform scale in excess of the old scale 
of commissions, but less than the present 
average return, which was promptly de- 
clined. In return they refused then to 
consider the agents’ proposition that 
Worcester be made an excepted city like 
Boston and other places. Finding no 
way out of the deadlock the Eastern 
Union committee returned to New York, 
and has since made no report or addi- 
tional suggestions. 

Meanwhile has come the insurance 
commissioners’ informal order for uni- 
form commissions on a 15, 20 and 25 
per cent. basis, as paid by the (Western) 
Union. The first reaction by Worcester 
agents is that it will be several months 
at least before the individual states of 
this country all agree to the Chicago 
commission plan and it may possibly be 
years before commissions are uniform 
nationally. At any rate, the commis- 
sioners’ efforts to regulate commissions 
have had no quieting effect on Worces- 
ter conditions to date and are not likely 
to unless and until Commissioner Wesley 
E. Monk, of Massachusetts, issues an 
order limiting commission payments. 

About forty miles inland from Boston, 
Worcester is a city which has developed 


in strict accordance with the best New 
England traditions. Many leading fam- 
ilies have lived there for generations 
and businesses have been handed down 
from father to son. Unlike many other 
New England centers Worcester is not 
a one business industrial city. Lynn 
and Brockton are famous for shoes; 
Fall River and New Bedford as cotton 
manufacturing centers. Worcester man- 
ufactures many kinds of articles, too 
numerous to cite specifically and is the 
center of a great deal of personal wealth. 
For these reasons it has become an at- 
tractive source of income for fire insur- 
ance companies. 

Business Concentrated in Few Agencies 


For nearly seventy-five years the fire 
insurance business in Worcester devel- 
oped continually and steadily in step 
with the city’s progress. A small group 
of about ten to fifteen agencies con- 
trolled all the accounts and of these 
about five or six were the most impor- 
tant agencies and had the largest num- 
ber of companies to write for. Each 
agency had its share of mutual as well 
as stock companies, because the mutuals 
have a strong hold on New England fire 
accounts due to sound and conservative 
methods. The Worcester Mutual, along 
with several others, writes a large vol- 
ume of dwelling house business in Wor- 
cester, and of late factory mutuals and 
improved risk (sprinklered risk) mutuals 
are making headway. 

The biggest local fire insurance agen- 
cies in Worcester today include the 
following: Crowell, McPherson & Co., 
with fourteen stock companies and eight- 
een mutuals; Charles E. Grant, with 
fourteen stock companies and ten fire 
mutuals; Greene & Bates, with thirteen 
stock companies and five fire mutuals; 
Alfred G. Isenberg, with seven stock 
companies and no mutuals; David B. 
Isenberg, with eight stock companies 
and two mutuals; Monroe, Ingraham & 
Parker, with twelve stock companies and 
four mutuals, and Tatman & Park, with 
fourteen stock companies and nine mu- 
tuals. These figures are taken from 
the “Standard Insurance Directory” for 
1923, and include also marine and auto- 
mobile insurance representation as well 
as strictly fire. 

Other well established agencies in 
Worcester include: Babb & Kings- 
bury; Bailey, Barnes, Burnham Com- 
pany, Inc.; Edwin E. Brown; R. H. 
Bullock; Duprey & Stoddard; N. A. 
Harrington & Co.; Edward B. Lyman; 
Mooney & Carberry, and William N. 
Stark & Co. There are others, but the 
above practically include those best 
known. 

To within a decade ago these agencies, 
or some of them rather, controlled the 
fire business peaceably. Greene & Bates, 
for example, have represented the Aetna 
since about 1843. Mr. Harrington within 
two weeks celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the business. Harold Grant 
is another veteran in the agency busi- 
ness and these are only three of the 











J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 











TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 























GREENE & GOETSCHIUS, Inc. 
MANAGERS 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 


(Automobile Branch—Metropolitan District) 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


(Automobile Branch—Metropolitan District) 


Northwestern Casualty & Surety Co. 


(State of New York—Northern New Jersey) 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


We invite inquiries from agents controlling desirable business 














\ INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 








| O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1923 


TITTTTITITERTTI TTT $ 2,000,000.08 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIESG............cccccceseeeees 19,525,218.56 
NET SURPLUS  .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccscs ceeccese 8,350,064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND............. cccceces cesseeeee 500,000.00 
BEBRTES  ccccccccsccrcsccccccccces PITTTTTTITTTTT TTT TTT Tr 30,375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............ceseseees 10,850,064. 24 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Seo’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 














CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis om 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automebiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of Amare ——T 
United Merchants Ins. Co. 
Indemazity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE 
198 MONTAGUE STREET 


"Phones: Main 6370-71-72 


Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Commo . Co. of N, Y. 
Rete Sex om, sk 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 0068-64-65 
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igencies which have for decades repre- 
sented the same companies. 

Besides the mutuals and the Eastern 
Union there are, naturally, 
the non-affiliated companies represented 
in Worcester, and they, too, have fitted 
into the scheme for years. All factions 
worked well or as satisfactorily as could 
be expected until a new element was 
ntroduced when someone took advan 
age of a certain clause in the Eastern 
Union rules about sole agencies. 

\s is easily perceivable practically 
Worcester agency above named 
from two to twenty or more 
companies, including stock and mutual. 
This was necessarily so because if each 
represented only one company 
the tremendous insurable values in Wor 
cester could not possibly have been 
absorbed by a small group of insurers. 
The companies sought representation in 
the well-established agencies recogniz- 
ing that those persons knew Worcester 
thoroughly and through long residence 
there had established valuable connec- 
tions 

The Eastern Union has two scales of 
commissions for agencies having two 
or more companies. It pays 15, 20 and 
25 per cent., according to the classifica 
tion of risk, or it pays 16 per cent. (fif- 
teen and one) on every risk irrespective 
of its class For reasons which will 
be explained later nearly every Wor 
cester agency chose the 16 per cent. scale 
for Eastern Union companies. The non- 
affiliated companies as a rule paid 20 
per cent. or slightly above that to the 
While undoubtedly the mixing 
of Union and non-union companies in 
the same agencies was not wholly satis 
factory to the Eastern Union because 
of the payment of differential commis 
sions this disadvantage was tolerated for 
a long while. Agents were satisfied with 
their income and the business went 
along smoothly. 


companies 


‘ 


every 


wrote for 


agency 


agents. 


Inception of the Sole Agencies 
Whether 


pany, 


Eastern Union com- 
because it saw the 


some 
disgruntled 
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cream of the business being placed with 
non-union companies, or whether some 
agent, cleverly seeing the advantage of 
a certain Eastern Union rule, started the 
trouble in Worcester is not known or 
not admitted. However, Worceste 
agents say Eastern Union rules provide 
that if an agent represents one company 
exclusively the company is allowed to 
pay him any rate of commission it cares 
to, and, of course, that means higher 
returns than the prevailing scale. 

Within a short while after the idea 
was conceived, and this happened sev 
eral years ago, one or two large com 
panies cancelled their contracts with 
mixed agencies and established sole 
agencies with experienced representa 
tives. This brought excellent results for 
those companies even though they had 
to pay high commissions for the busi 
ness. Then other companies and other 
agencies began to open their eyes. 
“Why shouldn’t we,” thought certain 
agents, “get more commissions if other: 
do who are no better qualified than we 
are?” 

But the companies found themselves 
against a stone wall when they reviewed 
the Worcester territory with an eye to 
establishing sole agencies. They could 
not find qualified agents not already 
connected with a going multiple agency. 
There remained then exactly one line of 
procedure for the legalizing of increased 
commissions and the making of sole 
agencies. How special agents of many 
companies and certain local agents in 
Worcester arrived at the agreements 
which today are troubling both the 
companies and the insurance commis 
sioners is outlined briefly as follows: 

To secure a “sole” agency a company 
gets in touch with some broker or 
solicitor, and in a few extreme cases 
with a man without any knowledge what 
soever of the insurance business, and 
asks him whether he wishes to become 
the exclusive agent of the company for 
that region, with commissions on_ his 
business ranging from 25 per cent. to as 
high as 371% per cent with contingents in 








certain cases. In practically every in- 
stance the broker or solicitor gladly 
accepts the proposition for the reason 
that he formerly got only a salary ora 
broker’s commission of 10 per cent. or 
a little bit more possibly. 


Sole Agent Generally a Dummy 


Then the company is theoretically re- 
moved from the big agency which has 
placed business with it for years and 
handed over to the new sole agent. 
In truth, however, nothng of the sort 
transpires generally. The “sole” agent 
gets his full commission on his own 
business but he does not maintain a 
fully equipped office, nor does he have 
anything to do with filling out the poli- 
cies, handling accounts, or any other de- 
tail work. His entire duties are to sign 
his name to every policy issued in Wor- 
cester by the company appointing him 
and to bring in what accounts he can. 

In the old agency which the company 
has left nominally, all the actual under- 
writing work is done and this agency 
places all the business it cares to 
through the “sole” agent or dummy and 
secures in return a handsome commis- 
sion.. Nominally the old agency be- 
comes a broker placing business through 
the sole agent and receiving from him 
as brokerage the full commission al- 
lowed him as agent, but actually the old 
agency continues with the company rep 
resentation only at an increased rate 
of compensation. The sole agent has no 
kick coming because he gets no com- 
mission on the big agency’s business, for 
he is getting more than ever before 
and is relieved of all overhead expenses. 
It is said in Worcester that some sole 
agents have not even got separate of 
fices as required by the Eastern Union 
but have their desks in the same rooms 
with the multiple agencies they work 
for. 

Through the system which has been 
outlined a multiple agency does not 
technically violate the Eastern Union 
rules because it has surrendered the 

(Continued on page 22) 








How to Buy 


Insurance 
Stocks 


The constantly increasing pop- 
ularity of insurance company 
stocks among investors, gen- 
erally, and especially those in 
the fields of insurance, has 
caused many persons to ask: 


“Where and how can I buy 
Insurance Stocks?” 


Among the firms dealing in 
them, we have specialized for 
many years in publishing quo- 
tations and furnishing infor- 
mation on these stocks. 


We have prepared a special 
circular answering the above 
question. It will be sent on 
request, together with our cur- 
rent monthly investment 
bulletin. 


Write for Letter [U-423. 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


New York City 


36 Wall Street 




















LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 


: Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 


liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


— Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


FIREMEN’S 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 





Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 





Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


; THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .. .$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Nea} Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 

















H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Thos. A Hathaway, Secretary 


A. H. Hassinger, retary 
Wellg T. Bassett, 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance "und 
and all other 
liabilities ....  1,329,038.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Cutting Out Aid to 
Auto Club Insurers 


A DEVELOPMENT ON THE COAST 





Letters from Managers of Stock Com- 
panies Outline to Agents’ Associa- 
tion Position 


A questionnaire sent out by the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents to managers and general agents 
of companies relative to attitude of 
stock companies in accepting business 
from automobile clubs, mutuals, reci- 
procals and inter-insurance exchanges 
develops that the companies are cutting 
loose from such insurance and_ re- 
insurance especially relative to the 
automobile clubs which have made such 
inroads on the automobile business of 
the California insurance agents. Sev- 
eral of the answers follow: 


George O. Smith, manager of the 
London & Lancashire: 


Since our general discussions relative to 
the acceptance of automobile liability insur- 
ance from duly licensed brokers and agents 
placing this class of business for automobile 
clubs, conditions have changed to such an 
extent that I have reached the conclusion 
that there is merit in your contention and 
the time has come when all board com 
panies should give their utmost cooperation 
and support to the agents and brokers rep 
resenting their interests. 

As previously advised, the only business 
of this character accepted by this office is 
that placed direct by Mr. Chalmers of the 
California State Auto Association, written in 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity Com 
pany, which business, as you know, has 
proven most profitable, Manual rates being 
obtained in all cases and the regulation com- 
mission only allowed. 

You no doubt realize that in severing a 
connection of this kind, of many years’ 
standing, we are making quite a sacrifice, 
but as the London & Lancashire organiza 
tion stands for the “Agency System,” I have 
notified Mr. George Chalmers that on ac- 
count of the general feeling in insurance 
circles against automobile clubs engaging in 
the insurance business the pleasant relations 
heretofore existing must be terminated after 
December 3lst, 1923. 

This action is taken solely on account of 
principle and for the good of the cause, and 
I trust will not only be appreciated by your 
Association but will materially assist in 
bringing about the desired results. 


Rollo V. Watt, manager of the Royal 
companies: 


I am pleased to be able to advise you 
that we discontinued the acceptance of any 
of this business on the 31st of December. 
I need scarcely say to you that the volume 
of this business was so large and the quality 
so excellent that there will be no possibility 
of our replacing it, at least for some time, 
either as to volume or profit. 

We make this sacrifice without hope of 
reward, other than that which comes from 
doing what one believes to be right. We did 
feel that we were aiding and abetting the 
enemy. We doubt if our actien will be of 
any benefit to you. It simple means the 
transfer of this desirable business to one or 
more of our competitors, but if advantages 
accrue to our representatives as a result of 
this sacrifice we shall be very much gratified 

It may interest you to know that the 
total amount of premiums received from the 
Automobile Club’s business last year was 
three times the amount of business, fire, 
automobile, casualty and surety, received 
from all of the agencies represented at that 
luncheon who desired us to terminate this 
arrangement, and six times the amount of 
casualty and surety premiums received from 
those agencies. From this you will under- 
stand what our decision means to the Royal 
Indemnity Company. 


F. B. Potwin, manager of the 
Massachusetts B. & I.: 


We have had a very small quantity of 
this business through our agents, the Good 
win, Klinger, MacKay Co. We have notified 
these agents to discontinue accepting busi 
nes from the Automobile Club of Northern 
California as of January 1 

Harold D. Fuller, representing Hart- 
ford Fire, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity and Sterling on Pacific Coast: 

Under date of January 26, 1923, the posi 
tion of this company with regard to ae 
cepting either direct business or reinsur- 
ance from mutuals, reciprocals, or inter 
insurers was clearly stated in a letter ad- 
dressed to W. T. Rambo, president of Cali- 
fornia Agents’ Association, in which we 
stated that we did not and would not ac 
cept such business. Our ideas have not 
changed and you may again put this com 
pany down as not having any dealings with 
mutuals, reciprocals, inter-insurers or au- 
tomobile clubs. 





The Pejac Corporation (insurance), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. 
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USE THIS SERVICE 


Hon 


1e Agents have at their disposal 


the expert engineering and inspection 
service which the Company provides. 


The 


Agency-Brokerage-Service De- 


partment is equipped to render more 


than t 


he usual service to agents in 


connection with lines in their fields of 
operation. 


Make use of this special service. 
Address the Agency-Brokerage-Ser- 
vice Department at 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 
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Commissioner Conn on 
Separation Question 


IT CAN BE FORCED 


Ohio Department Head Described De- 
cisions Covering Points Involving 
Agency Representation 


ASKS IF 





The legal side of separation was com- 
mented upon by Superintendent Conn 
of Ohio at the recent conference in Chi- 
cago between commissioners, companies 
and agents. His remarks are being given 
currency by some of the bureau repre- 
sentatives. Among other things the 
commissioner said: 


John Thomas, chairman of the Union's 
committee among other things says it is 
absurd to take the position that a princi- 
pal may not lay down the provisions upon 
which an agent may continue in the prin- 
cipal’s service. Manifestly, as one of the 
rules of the law of agency, that contention 
is sound; likewise, an agent may terminate 
his employment at any time. But I am 
wondering whether the strict law of agency 
should apply to the facts here or whether 
an equity has not arisen in favor of the 
agents. I do not speak of equity in its 
technical sense, that is, as a distinct bran¢h 
of our jurisprudence, which arose because 
of the harshness of the common law, but 
I speak of it as a matter of fair dealing. 
Under strict legal right, a company, of 
course, may lay down the terms upon which 
its agents serve, but, in the present situa 
tion, where election under duress is equiva- 
lent to a discharge, is the legal right to be 
insisted upon? 

The Union group and the Bureau group 
some yeurs ago made an agreement with 
reference to having the various compaies 
represented by what are known as “mixed 
agencies.” The agent, as the representa- 
tive of both types of companies, built up 
a business for the benefit of his employers, 
and, of course, for the benefit of himself, 
and while the period of employment of the 
agent was not fixed, still, now that the 
companies have fallen out, is the agent 
to have no consideration? Perhaps I should 
not say “no consideration,” for I know the 
managers are not so heartless as to give 
no consideration, but has the agent had 
adequate consideration? May he not well 
say, “During all these years I have worked 
for you faithfully, under a scheme devised 
by yourselves, with an implied covenant 
that so long as I did my work properly, I 
shall have the representation, and, now that 
you have fallen out, | am to have my busi- 
ness impaired, and my good will, so-called, 
destroyed,” 

Are these agents scattered through this, 
the heart of America, these men and women 
of good standing in their respective com- 
munities, these people who take part in 
civic affairs, serving on the town council 
and the school board, supporting the church- 
es, rearing their children to become useful 
citizens, to have their representation dealt 
with purely on the basis of a strict legal 
right? Even if the equity branch of juris- 
prudence may not take cognizance of this 
situation, does not the moral right of these 
agents justify serious consideration by their 
employer companies? 

California Case 


But Ll am not so sure that the agent as 
an individual and as a member of the body 
politic is without a legal right, and, in this, 
I am not unmindful of the California case 
of the Pacific Board of Underwriters, where 
the court upheld a combination of compa- 
nies on the theory that a combination among 
themselves even to standardize rates was 
not violative of the common law rules. Cir- 
cuit Judge MeKenna, now an Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
for his authority relied mainly upon the 
Mnglish decisions, the parent one of which 
was the Great Mogul Steamship Company 
case, In that case, a certain group of 
steamship companies stipulated that all 
consignors of tea from the Orient, who ship- 
ped in the English Company’s bottoms, 
should at the end of the year receive a five 
per cent rebate, and while this did not re- 
quire the consignors to ship exclusively by 
this line, the effect of it obviously was to 
require the tea growers to do precisely that 
thing. The contract was attacked on the 
ground that it was a combination in res- 
traint of trade, and therefore, violative of 
the common law. ‘The Lord Chief Coleridge, 
in announcing the opinion, said the case 
was closed and also said he reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that the practice could 
be sustained. Lord Escher dissented. The 
judgment on review by the House of Lords 
wus affirmed and has been followed to the 
present day. I remember also the Harris 
case in Virginia, the Kansas City Stock 
Yards and the Typothetae cases, but all 
of them, gentlemen, were decided many 
years ago. A good deal of water has gone 
over the judicial dam since those decisions, 
and I now wonder whether, under the 
“forced separation” plan, so-called, if the 
agents proceed, or if the Departments of 
Justice of the various States proceed, the 
demand recently promulgated may not be 
held to be in restraint of trade. I admit, 
of course, that insurance is not commerce, 
under a very well known decision, but one 
f the inferior courts of Ohio has held that 


(Continued on page 22) 
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‘Old and Tried” 








Is Your Client 
the Manwith the Umbrella? 


If so, and you have him fully pro- 

d by Glens Falls Insurance, he 
will not have to ‘“‘run for cover” from 
a “financial soaking’’ due to loss or 
damage. This applies to 


Fire, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm, Lightning, Hail, 
Riot, Explosion, Civil 
Commotion, Automo bile, Rent, 
Rental Value, Leasehold, 
Profit, Registered Mail, 
Parcel Post, Marine. 
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J. R. Donovan Explains 
Inland Marine Cover 


DUTCHESS COUNTY CLUB TALK 


Special Agent Explains Liabilities, 
Negligence of Shippers, Forms of 
Policy in Address 


J. R. Donovan, special agent of the 
inland and ocean marine department of 
the Automobile Insurance Company, head- 
quarters Buffalo, discussed inland marine 
uisurance matters in a recent talk before 
the Dutchess County Insurance Club. 
After estimating the annual losses to ship- 
pers of goods handled by carriers, he went 
into the question of liability and forms. 

Carriers’ liability, limited by law, is based 
upon negligence which is often difficult 
to prove and the amount of recovery is 
limited. At times clear cases of liability 
are established, but carriers, especially 
truckmen, have been found insolvent, re- 
sulting in serious losses to — shippers. 
Transportation policies are so drawn as 
to provide the complete protection made 
necessary by the many elements entering 
‘nto the various modes and conditions of 
transportation, 

Transportation policies insure against 
certain perils for which the carriers are 
not legally liable; 1. e., acts of God, riot, 
strike and civil commotion; also, fire while 
property is im their custody as bailee or 
warehouseman and not as common carriers. 

Admitting that the cause of most transit 
losses can be attributed to negligence on 
the part of the carriers, it is just such 
losses that tie up huge sums for months 
and at times years. Bills of lading, ex- 
press receipts and other contracts of car- 
riage have no provision requiring clainis 
to be paid at any specified time, but trans- 
portation policies provide for payment 
within thirty days aiter proof of claim. 

While it cannot be denied that railroads 
are quite able to meet their obligations it 
is to be appreciated that a great portion 
of the every day shipments are carried 
in part by public truckmen whose resources 
are very limited and who, at time of loss 
are often found to be insolvent. 

The Different Forms 

There are several forms written with 
different combinations of coverage, each 
designed to meet the particular require 
ments of shippers as liberally as sound 
underwriting will permit. 

On special trip risks certificates are is- 
sued to cover merchandise or household 
furniture in transit between specified points 
while in the custody of railroads, express 
companies, licensed public truckmen and 
regular lines of steamers navigating in- 
land and coastwise waters. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and other 
business concerns operating their own 
motor trucks for carrying goods from 
factory, store or warehouse to railroad 
freight stations or customers within their 
city or points within a radius of twenty- 
five or more miles have found that there 
is quite as much necessity for insuring 
the load as the truck itself, especially 
where the value of the load exceeds the 
value of the truck. 

On merchandise shipped by steamer, 
either the shipper or the consignee arrange 
for insurance. At times they have an open 
policy or they request the steamship com- 
pany to arrange for same. Steamship com- 
panies issue a released and insured bill of 
lading. 

General Average Losses 

All shippers are liable to suffer what 
is termed a general average loss. The term 
average means loss or damage. A general 
average loss is the necessary expense or 
sacrifice at a time of peril, made for the 
benefit of all interests and to which expense 
or sacrifice all interests contribute. 

Particular average is a partial loss to 
the subject matter insured, caused by 4 
peril insured against, and which is not a 
general average. 


TO MEET IN SYRACUSE 
The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York 
will be held May 16 and 17, at the 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. 











The Interesting Idea 
About 


Insurance Salesmanship 


The true mission of Insurance Men is 
to sell Protective Service that sets 
mankind free from the ravages of fate 
—and to enjoy the selling of it. 

The splendid task of lightening mod- 
ern business responsibility contributes 
beneficiently to progress, and so in- 
surance becomes a great economic fac- 
tor, important to the individual, the 
group, the nation. 

The recognition of its great demand 
places the enthusiastic agent repre- 
senting standard companies in favor 
with the public. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1806 





Hart Darlington, President 


J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
I. B. Thistle, Vice-Pres, & Secretary 
H, P. Jackson, Vice-President 








Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 
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Builder’s Risk Policy 
Covers Loose Stock 


COURT OF APPEALS HOLDS 





Construction of Vessel Begins When 
Materials Reach Yard; Ambiguity 
Defeats Insurer’s Defense 
Another judgment in the growing series 
of legal decisions against the strict con- 
struction of marine insurance policies has 
just been handed down. This time the 
Court of Appeals of New York has af- 
firmed a decision against the American 
Insurance Company, following an appeal 
by the company, defendant in the case, in 
the matter of construing a builder's risk 
policy. The court held that a boatbuilder’s 
insurance policy with a builder’s risk clause 
against loss from fire to vessels completed 
or in process of completion and materials 
covers stock piled separately for a vessel 
in the shipyard, some of which had been 

shaped up but not joined together. 

If a policy is susceptible of two inter- 
pretations that against the insurer should 
he adopted according to the court. A policy 
covering materials piled in the yard 1s not 
an insurance against marine perils. Ira 
S. Bushey & Sons were the plaintiffs in 
the litigation. Following is the text of the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals written 
by J. Pound: 

The question is whether the insurance 
policy sued on covered the loss sustained. 
Plaintiff has a shipyard in Brooklyn, where 
it repairs vessels and builds barges. It 
carried a small stock of lumber for use in 
its repair business, which was covered by 
a policy of general stock insurance. Being 
about to begin the construction of several 
scows, it obtained a policy from the de- 
fendant and six other companies jointly 
insuring it “for account of whom it may 
concern in the sum of $50,000 “to cover the 
legal liability of the assured, from any 
cause whatsoever, for loss and/or damage 
and/or expense, if any, to vessels and/or 
craft and/or their cargoes and/or their 
freight, arising from or in connection with 
the operation of their plant, situated in 
Brooklyn, New York Harbor, including 
dry docks and/or marine railways used and 
operated in connection therewith.” 

The policy also provides: “This insur- 
ance is also extended to cover, subject 
to the terms of the Builders’ Risk Clauses 

as attached, the interest of the assured 
in work on such vessels, completed or in 
process of completion.” These provisions 
are contained in a rider attached to the 
formal policy. 

The first paragraph of the builders’ risk 
clauses provides: “This insurance is also 
to cover all risks, including fire while under 
construction and/or fitting out, including 
materials in buildings, work-shops, yards 
and docks of the assured * * *” 

Plaintiff before obtaining the policy had 
contracted to build the scows. The con- 
tracts provided that it should furnish the 
necessary timber. As the work progressed, 
payments were made by the owners in 
installments. After the first payment was 
made, plaintiff was to protect the owner 
under a_ specific policy on each vessel. 
Plaintiff had procured the stock required 
for each vessel and piled it separately in 
its yard, where the work was to be done, 
but had gone no further than to shape up 
some material to be used in the construction 
of the scows when a fire destroyed a quan- 
tity of the lumber. The total amount de- 
stroyed was 674,914 feet of a total of 
1,266,914 feet. Of this quantity about 19,- 
000 feet was fabricated timber. 

What Lower Court Held 

The courts below have held that within 
the meaning of the policy the work had 
been begun on each vessel, and that the 
insurer was liable for the loss. 

The language of the policy is not as 
clear and unequivocal as it might be, but 
it relates to loss to vessels “completed or 
in the process of completion,’ including 


materials assigned to vessels under con- 
struction. If it is fairly susceptible of 
two interpretations, one of which being 
that contended for by the insured, it should 
be most strongly construed against the 
insurer (Herrman v. Merchants Ins. Co., 
81 N. Y., 184, 188, 190; Janneck v. Met. 
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Life Ins. Co., 162 N. Y., 574, 576, 577; 
Michael v. Prussian Nat. Ins. Co., 171 
N. Y., 25, 35. Paskusz v. Phila. Cas. Co., 
213 N. Y., 22, 26; Thompson v. Phenix 
Ins. Co., 136 U. S., 287). 

The insurer contends that a vessel 1s 
not under construction or in the course 
of completion within the meaning of the 
policy until some of its parts are joined 
together in a definite manner, and that 
the mere fabrication of some of the timbers 
is not construction, but preparation for 
construction. But in construing the build- 
ers’ risk covered by an insurance policy 
we must take notice that before the timbers 
are united so as to begin the erection of 
the structure within the strict meaning 
of the words they are brought to the site 
with the intention in due course of putting 
the component parts together, and are 
shaped before they are erected in place. 
When this work is begun in a fair sense 
the construction of the building has begun, 
and the builders’ risk has attached. <A 
proper ocnsideration of the purpose ot 
builders’ risk insurance should be had. The 
policy should be read, if it can be, without 
twisting words and rendering plain mean- 
ings nugatory, so as to make the scheme of 
the policy reasonable, and to protect the 
builder if a loss to materials on the ground 
occurs before any of the timbers have been 
built inot the structure. “A construction 
which makes the contract fair and reason- 
able will be preferred to one which leads to 
harsh or unreasonable results” (Crane, J., 
in Aldrich v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 235 N. 
Y., 214, 224). 

It was held in People ex rel. N. Y. C. 
& H. R. RR. v. Purdy (216 N. Y., 704, 
reversing on dissenting opinion of Scott, 
J., 167 App. Div., 637, 642) that the dig- 
ging of an excavation within which to 
erect a structure is not an act in the 
construction of a building.That case, how- 
ever, involved the exemption from taxation 
of “a building in the course of construc- 
tion.” Plainly it was the intent of the 
Legislature to encourage building by ex- 
empting from taxation a building actually 
and literally in the course of construction, 
and this purpose would not be met by the 
mere excavation of a cellar. 

Broad Construction Given 

We are not, however, construing a statute 
conferring a privilege where the burden 
is upon the beneficiary to bring himself 
within the terms of the exemption. We 
are construing a policy of insurance, and 
we are not bound by the niceties of defini- 
tion that might otherwise be proper. When 
a builder takes out builders’ risk insurance, 
delivers his materials on the ground and 
does some manifest act evidencing his in- 
tention to incorporate them into a building, 
and when there is and can be no dispute 
about his intention, it would be a harsh 
rule to require that he should protect 
himself by a general open policy on stock 
in order to cover a loss sustained before 
he had actually joined one timber to an- 
other. It was reasonable for the insured 
to believe that it had covered the risk of 
loss by fire of its materials when it took 
out the policy in suit. The ordinary builder 
would agree with the plaintiff's witness 
that “the building of the boat starts just 
as soon as you start getting that material 
ready” and that such a construction of 
the policy expresses the fair and reason- 
able understanding of the risk. 

Evidence of intention and custom of- 
fered by the defendant to show and ex- 
plain the meaning of the policy as con- 
tended for by it was properly excluded 
(Rickerson v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 149 
N. Y., 307). The court should construe 
the policy according to the intention ap- 
pearing by the words. One should not be 
left to learn whether he is insured or not 
until the verdict of a jury is rendered on 
disputed parol evidence (Herrman v. 
Merchants Ins. Co., supra). 

The fact that the language of the policy 
follows the language of the application 
of the insured does not alter the situation. 
When the insurer adopted the language of 
the application in covering the risk it be- 
came the author of the ambiguity and the 
ultimate cause of doubt. It must bear the 
burden of having obscure phrases con- 
strued in favor of the insured. 

So far as the policy covers loss by 
fire to materials in the yard it is not an 


Commission Situation in Worcester 


(Continued from page 18) 


representation of sole agency company 
even though it may place a tremendous 
volume of business with it. 


Figures on Situation Today 


When this moral evasion of company 
rules started it quickly became conta- 
gious. One after another the companies 
picked sole agencies until today out of 
seventy Eastern Union fire companies 
in Worcester about forty-nine or fifty 
are represented by sole agencies. In 
addition to the agents whose names have 
been mentioned in this story, and who 
form the big majority of multiple 
agencies, there are forty-nine members 
of the Worcester local board who are 
sole agents, and the total number of lo- 
cal board members js sixty-three. 

It is said by one of the leading Wor- 
cester agents that not over two Eastern 
Union companies in that city write 
$10,000 in premiums annually which are 
not represented by sole agencies. One 
multiple agency is reported on good au- 
thority as having four or five of its com- 
panies fixed up with “dummy” sole 
agents. By virtue of this arrangement 
the agency in question secures a tre- 
mendous commission income on_ its 
business and can pay big brokerage com- 
missions for first class accounts. 

In reply to the query whether some 
measures had to be taken to meet non- 
union competition the agents say the 
Eastern Union companies are paying 
far more than the non-union companies 
for business for the latter stick by their 
20 to 25 per cent. scale. The compara- 
tively few Eastern Union companies in 
Worcester which are adhering to the old 
system are losing out in business be- 
cause they don’t pay enough to secure 
the good accounts. 

One leading agent in Worcester told 
THE EASTERN UNbeERWRITER that recent- 
ly he read over the list of local board 
members and didn't recognize at all the 
names of more than two-thirds of those 
members. Those two-thirds constitute 
the sole agents. 


Complaint Leads to Investigation 


It was on the complaint of one of 
the oldest and strongest agencies in 
Worcester that the Eastern Union se- 
lected the four capable fire insurance 
executives aforementioned to visit Wor 
cester and attempt to find an equitable 
solution of the difficulty. This agent 
informed the Eastern Union prior to 
its visit that he was not followng the 
lead of other agents but was. sticking 
conscientiously to the old 16% scale, 
and because he would not resort to sub 
terfuge he was being penalized by see 
ing good business go elsewhere. With 
only 16% for himself he could not pos- 
sibly, he said, pay over 10% to brokers 
for business nor could be indulge in 
other expenses which aided in service 
to the assured. It was up to the com 
panies to end this unjust balance or he 
would have to join those establishing 
dummy sole agencies. 

When the Eastern Union delegation 
arrived in Worcester this agent pro- 
posed that the 16% scale be increased 
to about 21% or equal to the non-union 
company scale and every Eastern Union 
company be placed ‘upon that basis 
with sole agencies abolished. It is be- 
lieved the Eastern Union was agreeable 
to this proposition but every agency 
with a sole agency representation re- 
fused to seriously consider any reduc- 
tions in commission income. The odds 
were five to two against this plan. 








insurance against marine perils. It is to 
that extent an ordinary fire risk having 
no relation to navigation (City of De- 
wn v. Grummond, 121 Fed. Rep., 963, 

The judgment appealed from should be 
affirmed, with costs. 

Horan, Carnoze, McLaucuiin and 
Crane, JJ., concur.; Hiscock, Ch.J., and 
Anprews, J., dissent. 

Judgment affirmed. 


Another proposal coming from the 
agents was that Worcester be made an 
excepted city. It is now that, in fact, 
the agents contend, so why should not 
the anomalous situation be viewed hon- 
estly with open eyes and recognized. 
3oston is an excepted city because of 
alleged extra expenses incidental to 
carrying on the agency business. In 
reality, Worcester agents informed THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, Office space is as 
expensive in Worcester as in Boston and 
salaries are just as high. Not a single 
Worcester agency has office space on 
the ground floor of any office building 
because of heavy costs. 

Propose Excepted City Status 

Nevertheless the Eastern Union re- 
fused at that time to promise Worcester 
an excepted city status, because, it is 
reported, that other places in New Eng- 
land would clamor for greater commis- 
sions, all of which would increase acqui- 
sition costs and bring trouble with the 
insurance commissioners. With a dead- 
lock confronting them the agents and 
executives ended their conferences. 

Worcester Agents described to 
Tue Eastern UNberwriter another re- 
cent effort of certain Eastern Union 
companies to change apparently the 
commission scale. Advices were ad- 
dressed by companies not on a sole 
agency basis to their agents asking them 
to accept the 15, 20 and 25% graduated 
scale rather than the 15 and 1% scale, 
as either was optional under the rules, 
and the former would yield a greater 
commission income. Most agents pre- 
viously favored the 16% scale because 
of the minimum trouble connected with 
the bookkeeping, and because there was 
only a small amount of premium income 
available on the 25% commission level. 

To test the proposition the companies 
offered to review Worcester risks of the 
previous six months and ascertain the 
commissions on the graduated scale in 
comparison with the commissions ac- 
cepted under the 16% scale. It was 
found that on the graduated basis the 
agents would have averaged between 16 
and 17%. As the extra income was so 
small those agents who had their busi- 
ness reviewed declined to change over, 
stating that the graduated scale did not 
represent the material increase in com- 
missions that was required to compete 
with the sole agency companies. 

In connection with the dummy sole 
agencies it is reported that the multiple 
agencies which actually receive the in- 
creased commissions also sign the checks 
for premiums forwarded to the com- 
panies, even though they are supposed 
to have discontinued acting for the 
companies in question. This was cited 
to show what little responsibility and 
control the “sole agent” has and to what 
extent he is merely a dummy and not a 
real agen. 





Conn On Separation 


(Continued from page 19) 
combinations in insurance practices may be 
deemed unlawful as in restraint of trade 
under our State law, a statute correspond- 
ing to the Sherman anti-Trust Act of Con- 
gress. 

And, even if there is no express State 
statute, (while such a= statute of course 
would not protect the agents but which 
might give them a retaliatory weapon), still, 
if the agents could show that a separation 
might entail an added financial burden to 
the publie, would not a basis be laid suffi- 
cient to justify a consideration of the entire 
question as in restraint of trade? T express 
no opinion, not having briefed the question, 
but suggest the thought. 


Is It a Common Law Proposition? 


Whether an attack on separation may be 
reached as a common law proposition or 
not, an attack on the practices obtaining 
heretofore can be made in those States which 
have a statute preventing combinations. In 
Ohio, we have a statute providing that a 
company which removes a case from the 
State to the Federal courts, shall have its 
charter revoked, and it further provides 
that any company which participates in a 
scheme that has to do with the fixing of 
rates or commissions, shall be penalized by 
having its license recalled with no right of 
renewal for the period of three years there- 
after. I am aware of course, that under 


the decisions, beginning with the Hooper 
case in California and the Allgeyer case in 
Louisiana, and through a long line of sim- 
ilar cases, ending with the recently decided 
case of St. Louis Cotton Compress Company 
against Construction Co. the inhibition on re- 
moval is invalid. I realize, also, that this 
Ohio statute contains more than one sub- 
ject. But it is possible that the portion of 
he statute having to do with he anti-com- 
pact feature would be upheld, even though 
the remainder of the statute were declared 
invalid. 

Now, suppose the evidence that may be 
taken on the complaint recently lodged with 
the Ohio Department discloses that the com- 
panies composing these two groups, and per- 
haps even other companies, or some of the 
companies, are shown to have violated this 
statute, what is the plain duty of the Super- 
intendent ? 

We desire all these companies to stay in 
Ohio, but before this matter reaches such 
a stage as will make it impossible for them 
to continue their right so to do, I suggest 
that your interest in your respective compa- 
nies and your interest in your own individ- 
ual welfare, should constrain you, the man- 
augers of the two groups, to make a serious 
effort to compose the outstanding differences, 


BRAINARD HEADS STANDARD 





Aetna Life President Chief Executive 
of Fire Company; Hewes Chair- 
man of the Board 
Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, was 
on Tuesday elected president of the 
Standard Fire of Hartford at the annual 
meeting of stockholders. M. L. Hewes, 
retiring president of the Standard, be- 
comes chairman of the board; J. K. 
Hooker, formerly secretary of the com- 
pany, becomes vice-president and H. B. 
Anthony was made secretary. These 
changes are a result of the purchase of 
the Standard Fire by the Aetna Life 
group. Three directors of the Aetna 
Life, M. B. Brainard, M. G. Bulkeley, 
Jr., and C. H. Remington, were elected 

directors of the Standard. 








THE SECURITY MARKET 
J. K. Rice & Co. on Tuesday gave the 
security market for some Hartford, Phil- 
adelphia and New Jersey company stocks 
as follows: 
Hartford Companies 
Total 1923 





Name of Company Par Div. % Bid Asked 
Aetna (Fire) ....0 100 24 520 
Automobile ....... 100 10 365 

Aetna Cas. & Sur.. 100 12 475 

Betme Tike ..cccccs 100 12 525 

Bitet Re. sss. iccs 100 10 210 
Hlartford Fire ..... LOO 20 550 
Hartford 8. 'B..<.. 100 12 375 
National Fire .... 100 20 700 

Le | : 100 20 450 
WOAVCIOLE oociccvcscc 100 21%, 680 

Philadelphia Companies 
AUUBNCE 2 ciiacvess 10 15 31 33 
WAte AOGOs x 6.06% 000 50 40 330 
PYRUEN .6.65.000600 25 28 130 185 
Ins. Co. of N. A... 10 23 49 504, 
Ins. Co. State of Pa. 100 6 170 ‘a 
People’s National.. 25 5 25 30 
New Jersey Companies 

BINGUCRD oes sccyaes 5 20 18 20 
CROCCO oie svcecnee 5 14 lly ii 
coi ae 50 24 187 195 
New Jersey ....... 25 oe 22 





BALTIMORE AMERICAN SOLD 


An offer of $90 a share for the stock 
of the Baltimore American, conditioned 
upon securing two-thirds of the stock now 
held by the voting trustees, has been made 
hy New York parties. On February 2 the 
voting trustees agreed to the sale, supject 
to the approval of the holders of voting 
trust certificates and the prospective pur- 
chasers deposited $100,000 of the purchase 
fund in a New York trust company. 





NEW MARINE OFFICE 
The Philadelphia Fire & Marine has 
opened a marine agency in New York with 
Charles F. Enderly as agent. Draw Seaver, 
for some time with a Western office of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 


has been assigned as marine underwriter 
for Mr. Enderly. 





GET MANHATTAN F. & M. 
Wallace Reid & Co. have been ap- 
pointed metropolitan agents of the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine. This com- 
pany, as the running mate of the Lon- 
don Assurance, will add considerably to 
the facilities of the Reid office. 


— 
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“We stand upon the merit of our years” 


Organized 1853 


American Central Snsurance Co. 


IN SAINT LOUIS 








Seventy-First Annual Statement 
January 1, 1924 








Assets 

OMGe OE SOC iain ca sccue cess SER 
Re a 15,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection.......... 969,587.20 
Cash in Banks and Office. ................. 564,265.68 
Other Admitted Assets. .........cccccece: 107 966.50 

FR 6.03 cniee headers $8,181,693.31 

Liabilities 

CB CONE aos tccnwnenndedss sss dassss eee 
Reserve for Reinsurance.................-. 4,504,695.28 
Losses in Process of Adjustment........... 564,956.32 
Reserve tor all Other Ciamms. .... 2.666065 243,992.64 
bo eee Tee eee ree eee 1 868,049.07 

"Total LABItie® 23 nc kkdccieciensccss tenes 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...... $ 2,868,049.07 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 45,433,478.77 








B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President D. E. MONROE, Vice-President HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary 
CONRAD ROEDER, ROY W. SMITH, HENRY I. RIEMAN, Assistant Secretaries 


New England Dept., Boston, Mass. - - - - - - - SIMPSON, CAMPBELL & CO., Managers 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Cal. - - - - - - - = = = = = B. GOODWIN, Manager 
Southern Dept., Atlanta, Ga. - - - - - - = - = += = - - + -A.H. TURNER, Manager 
Southwestern Dept., Houston, Texas - - - - - CRAVENS, DARGAN & COMPANY, Managers 
Western Canada Dept., Winnipeg, Manitoba - - - - - - - = = FESS & SMITH, Managers 
New York City - - - - - - = - = = = = - - - - JOHN G. HILLIARD, Inc., Managers 


FIRE, WINDSTORM AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies Show Growing Field for This Form 
of Protection 


By Walter 


IVater damage and sprinkler leakage im 
surance including rating inspection detail 
qas outlined in sales form to agents and 
brokers by Walter B. Vaughn, superin 
tendent of the water damage and sprinkler 
leakage departments of the Aetna Life & 
{filiated Companies at one of the recent 
Aetna sales classes. This form of insur- 
ance has been growing in popularity and 
many companies believe agents should be 
equipped to grant water damage protection. 
Following are extracts from Mr. Vaughn's 
lecture: 

The water damage policy as now writ 
ten protects the assured against all direct 
and damage caused by the acci 
dental discharge, leakage or precipitation 
of water or steam from the 


loss 


following 

sources 

1—Plumbing system (not including auto 
matic sprinkler system). 

2—Plumbing tanks (for the storage of 
water for the supply of the plumbing 
system) 

3—Steam or hot water heating pipes and 
radiators. 

Elevator tanks and cylinders. 
5—Stand pipes for fire hose. 
6—Roofs, leaders and spouting. 
7—Rain or snow driven or admitted 

through broken or open windows and 

skylights. 
8—Refrigerating system 
9—Street mains and fire hydrant. 

The plumbing system includes all the 
pipes and fixtures attached to same, such 
as sinks, wash basins, slop sinks, bath 
tubs, showers and piping, from the time 
the piping enters the building carrying 
the clean water to the time the sewer 
age system goes through the wall carry 
ing the refuse. There is, however, one 
exclusion that I wish particularly to call 
to your attention, namely the 
up of sewers. This is 
cluded from the contract. 

Plumbing tanks are the tank or tanks 
which are usually located on the roof 
and supply the plumbing system with 
water. 


backing 
expressly ex 


By the steam or hot water system is 
meant the piping (including the radiators 


and fittings) that supply heat to the 
building. 

The windows and skylights are exact 
lv what the name implies. However, 
this does not cover leakage of water 
through sidewalks and sidewalk lights. 

Definition of Roofs and Leaders 

The roofs, leaders and spouts mean 

the roof itself including the flashings 


attached to the side and which are also 
attached to the parapet wall. The lead 
ers are pipes on the inside or outside 
of building which carry the water from 
the roofs to the sewer. The spouts are 
openings in the roofs that allow water 
to run off the roofs into the leaders. 
These spouts usually have cages over 
them. If the cages are not present the 
root hazard is materially increased due 
to the possibility of paper and waste 
accumulating and blocking the leaders. 

The stand pipes are those pipes that 
are located in the hallways with a hose 


B. Vaughn 


higher the building the greater the pres- 
sure, 

fy the elevator tanks and cylinders 
is meant the equipment necessary in 
operating hydraulic elevators, or in 
other words elevators that are run by 
water pressure. These elevators usually 
have an open overflow tank situated on 
the roof or in the basement of the build- 
ing under a pressure of 50 to 200 
pounds according to the height of the 
building. ‘There is also closed tight cyl 
inder for rods to pass through and usu 
ally located in the elevator shaft in the 
basement of the building. 

In the refrigerating system is included 
pipes and fittings which carry the am 
monia from the brine and ammonia 
tank and includes the disruption of pipes 
or integral parts thereof. 


Street Mains Covers 


\ comparably new form of coverage 
which may be written as an endorsement 


to the interior form of contract is the 
street water supply mains and fire hy- 
drants. This endorsement protects the 


assured subject to the condition of the 
policy against the accidental discharge 
or leakage of water from the. street 
water supply mains and fire hydrants, 
taking the plumbing rate less coinsur 
ance credit when the stock is located 
in the basement and/or sub-basement of 
the building, 50 per cent. of the plumb 
ing rate when the stock is located on 
the first floor and 25 per cent. of the 
plumbing rate when the stock is located 
on other floors of the building. 

There has been a considerable demand 
jor this coverage in the past few years 
due to the increased hazard in New 
York City caused by high water pres- 
sure systems which have been recently 
installed. While the high water pres- 
sure system reduced the fire rates to 
a certain extent, it certainly increased 
the water damage hazards to assureds 
occupying the grade floor, basement and 
sub-basement risks. The volume of this 
class of insurance is constantly in- 
creasing. 

Wherever in the policy the term 
water damage occurs it should be held 
to mean the accidental discharge, leak- 
age or precipitation of water or steam 
from the systems, tanks or fittings in- 
sured against as sources of loss result- 
ing in loss or damage to the property 
described therein whether the water 
damage originates in the portion occu- 
pied by the insured or not, including 
damage caused by freezing. However, 
the contract does not assume liability 
for loss or damage to the systems, tanks 
or fittings insured against as sources of 
Naturally as under all forms of 
insurance several exclusions. 
The does not cover damage 
caused directly or indirectly by fire, cy- 


loss, 
there are 
policy 


clone, lightning, tornado, windstorm, 
earthquake, explosion, including explo- 
sion and/or ruptures, of steam boilers 


and fly-wheels, blasting, invasion, insur 





; Ww rection, riot, civil war or commotion, or 
connection on each floor, The hose is military or usurped power, or by order 
mly used in case of fire They are of any civil authority; or by theft; or 
usually fed by a tank on the roof and by the seepage of water through build 

are under _Sravity pressure according — ing walls or foundations; or by leakage 
to the height of the building. The of water through sidewalks or sidewalk 

° Fire, Marine, Windstorm. 

Automobile, Sprinkier Leak- 

, 


of Watertown 11% 





age. Riot and Explosion In- 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 Rast ‘7th St, Brooklyn, Executive Special Agent. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


surance. 
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We want more 
good Agents for 
unassigned 
localities 





lights; 


or by floods, inundation or back- 
ing up of sewers or outside drains; or 


by either the 
of tide water. 


normal or unusual influx 


Bureau of Three Companies 


Although only three companies write 
this class of insurance in New York 
City, we have a Conference and a 
Rating Bureau. Before a rate is pub- 
lished it is necessary that a_ physical 
inspection of the risk be made. Each 
company, therefore, maintains its own 
inspection department. ‘This inspection 
report sets forth the construction of the 
building, the nature of the stock and 


The A:tna Fire Man Says: 


“The 


who receives from 
his Agent or Broker 
an Aétna Insurance 
Company policy 


is satisfied” 
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215th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


55 Fifth Ave. - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOCIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








‘“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance 60. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 16% 
Entered United States 1854 
55 JOHN STREET 
Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8S. $50,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 
NEW YORK CI 




















HARRY C. FRY, kr President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


INSURANCE 
37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 

















THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
ee JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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GAYLE T. FORBUSH 
ARTHUR WALLER~ - 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


United States Head Office 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


United States Manager 


1924 


- Assistant Manager 

















110 William Street 
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E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent...... MIDDLE DEPT Bxcelleat Facilities fer Handling Suburban Business Phone Beckman 908 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, General Agent..... peeaeeen ...NEW ENGLAND 
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SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 


New York, WN. Y. 
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the number of forms that apply. For 
the purposes of rating the following 
classifications are made: 

1—Private residences. 

2—Mercantile risks. 

3—Apartments, hotels and_ public 
buildings. 

For residence building and contents 
$1,000 is the minimum amount of in- 
surance that may be written. The rate 
is based on the coverage against all of 
of the hazards already enumerated and 
no reduction is made for the elimina- 
tion of any of these coverages. The 
rates range from $5 per $100 without co- 
insurance to .335 per $100 with 90 per 
cent. co-insurance clause. The experi- 
ence on private residences has been 
very bad and they are not freely writ- 
ten by the companies. The co-insurance 
credit being the same as for sprinkler 
leakage. 

Mercantile Risks 

Naturally the greatest volume of pre 
mium is secured from the mercantile 
risks. The rates vary according to the 
susceptibility of damage by water. The 
manual divides stocks into 771 classifica- 
tions exactly as in sprinkler leakage, into 
8 degrees of damagability. It would be 
manifestly unfair to expect an assured 
having a stock of cotton goods to pay 
the same amount of premium as the as- 
sured having a stock of flowers and 
feathers. This is where the inspection 
service, which the companies maintain, 
proves its value. The inspector makes 
a personal call on each risk and reports 
the type of building, the number of cov- 
erages applying, the class of stock and 
the protection which the assured gives 
to the merchandise. Naturally, where the 
assured uses extraordinary care he se- 
cures a credit in his rate which is not 
granted to the assured who shows care- 
lessness in handling his goods. The 
mercantile volume of premium is about 
two-thirds the total volume in New York 
City. 

The illustration of the makeup of 
rate is as follows: 

Stock on Wholesale Cotton Goods 
Located in a Fireproof Building 


123014060 See eer eeopene ae | eta Me 1.98 
Wanks (add: 25%) Of. ..scteseaacteces. 49 
Steam and hot water heating pipes 

and radiators, add 50%, or........ .99 
Stand pipes and fire hose, add 50% 

ceca ieveleaus us sewinecanteuta e aoa ares .99 
Roofs, leaders and spouting, add 

[See Uiseicesa seems ue 99 


Windows and skylights, add 50%, or .99 


Making a total 06.5 ccsccccrcesss 6.43 


MAY CUT HAIL RATES 


On account of a low hail loss ratio 
last year in Connecticut it is predicted 
that companies writing hail insurance on 
crops of members of the Connecticut 
Valley Tobacco Association will reduce 
the premium one third during the com- 
ing year. The Hartford Fire leads the 
group of companies handling this in- 
surance, the assureds paying $24 an acre 
as premium for $300 of insurance. The 
proposed cut would reduce the premium 
to nearly $16. Throughout the rest of 
the country the hail experience in 1923 
Was not so encouraging, according to 
present reports. 


71 YEARS OLD 

The American Central Insurance 
Company of St. Louis is seventy-one 
years old. This well-managed com- 
pany, which has steadily climbed for- 
ward, now has assets of $8,881,000 and 
a surplus to policyholders of $2,868,049. 
B, G. Chapman, Jr., president, and D. 
E. Monroe, vice-president, are two 
unusually capable insurance executives. 
lhe company has a good all-around of- 
ficial staff. John G. Hilliard, Inc., of- 
fice is manager for New York City. 


The real estate agency of E. B. Row- 
ley, of Depew, N. Y., has been purchased 
by Edmund C. Kupcezynski, proprietor 
of the Depew Insurance & Realty 


Agency. 


RECIPROCALS AFTER MOVIES 


Advantages of Such Scheme Beautifully 
Recited in Article; Disadvantages 
Conveniently Omitted 


The reciprocal insurance department 
of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of America known as the Theatre Inter- 
Insurance Exchange of Philadelphia is 
making an intensive drive for members, 
holding out to the motion picture ex- 
hibitors of the country in glowing 
terms the advantages of placing insur- 
ance with such a reciprocal organiza- 
tion. 

In an article in the current issue of the 
Exhibitors Herald of Chicago, out on 
February 2, Charles C. Perrin, managing 
underwriter of the theatre insurance 
organization explains “the details” of the 
reciprocal insurance system. However, 
he does not tell the members of the 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
America and other readers of the Herald 
that in taking out insurance with their 
reciprocal organization they are pledg- 
ing their theatres, bank accounts and 
other assets as assurance that any and 
all claims against the organization will 
be paid. He merely ignors the disad- 
vantages and dwells on the advantages 
of such insurance. 
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Chartered 1811 


NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$4,237,718 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


$1,520,346 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


A, R. MONROE, President 





T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary | 








on them—always? 


mean time— 


Renewals 


Are your renewals consistently safe from competition? Can you count 


Perhaps you can figure ahead on most of your residential business, but 
your competitors’ efforts to capture the big risks both sprinklered and un- 
sprinklered must be fully recognized to be forestalled. 


It is here that most agents must rely upon the facilities offered by the 
companies they represent. Specialized knowledge on up-to-date fire preven- 
lion, rate checking, engineering and schedule work cannot be acquired by the 


average agent, but it is essential that he have it ready at hand. 


Do you fully realize how this company can amplify your own service lo 
your clients?) When competition threatens, call on The Continental. In the 


Ask The Continental “Special”! 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 





HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
PRESIDENT 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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St. Louis Skeptical 
Of Chicago Program 


AGENTS CONSIDER PROPOSALS 





Don’t Believe Excepted Cities Will Be 
Abolished Until Many Obstacles Are 


Overcome 


St. Louis insurance agents refused to 


-get excited about the Chicago confer- 


ence outcome and the decision of the 
insurance commissioners’ committee to 
abolish the special concessions hereto- 
fore extended to the excepted cities, etc. 
They are not going to cross that bridge 
before they come to it and the majority 
are of the opinion they will never reach 
the span. July 1 is a long way off, es- 
pecially with many other obstacles to be 
overcome in the meantime. 

The outcome of the big Chicago gath- 
ering was the subject of a report by the 
committee that attended from St. Louis 
at a meeting of the local underwriters 
held on Monday, January 28. W. D. 
Hemenway, president of the local asso- 
ciation, and the others who went to Chi- 
cago, told of the discussions that had 
taken place, while the full text of the 
points agreed upon by the conference 
was read, . 

However, the association took no ac- 
tion in regards to the St. Louis attitude. 
The consensus of opinion was there was 
plenty of time to take up that matter 
later on. 

St. Louis believes, generally speaking, 
that the terms fixed for the accepted 
cities were drastic, to say the least. 
They hold that the larger cities are en- 
titled to a higher rate of commissions 
than the small towns because of the 
cost of doing business, contending the 
argument that the volume of business 
available will make up the difference 
does not hold good because the com- 





MORE COMMISSION COMMENTS 





McMurray, of Indiana, Puts Chicago 
Plan in Operation; Stoddard and 
Baker Give Their Views 





Commissioner McMurray, of Indiana, 
is the only insurance commissioner who 
so far is known to have put into effect 
the Chicago plan for uniform commis- 
sions for fire insurance agents. He is- 
sued an order last week making the 
Union scale the recognized scale for In- 
diana, and in case any companies wish 
to dispute his authority to regulate com- 
missions they are invited to test their 
complaints in the state courts. 

Superintendent F. R. Stoddard, Jr., of 
New York, is understood to be in 
“thorough sympathy with the principle 
of uniform commissions approved by the 
sub-committee in the resolution adopted 
at Chicago on January 23, 1924.” 

A statement from the New York De- 
partment adds further that: “Realizing 
that some injustice might result through 
a rigid application of this principle in 
all localities in the United States, it is 
Superintendent Stoddard’s intention to 
investigate the situation as affecting 
various localities in New York State and 
to lend his best efforts to make the 
principle approved by the sub-commit- 
tee of the fire insurance committee ef- 
fective in the State of New York.” 

Superintendent William R. Baker of 
Kansas in a letter to all the companies 
says he does not believe the Chicago 
plan will meet with general approval 
among the insurance commissioners. 
“The recommendation that a specified 
uniform scale of commissions be adopted 
throughout the United States,” said 
Capt. Baker, “was ill-advised unless the 
various sections of the country were 
first given an opportunity to express 
their opinion. Furthermore the adop- 
tion of the exact scale of commissions of 
one of the two factions, in the face of 
the fact that the only real difference was 
a matter of commissions, could not be 
expected to result in a peaceful settle- 
ment.” 


panies have flooded the cities with 
agents. 


Doubt Commissioners’ Authority 


There is also considerable doubt that 
the insurance commissioners have the 
power to enforce their plan of settle- 
ment, especially as to the rate of com- 
missions that shall be paid to agents. 
However, St. Louis feels that the next 
move is up to the Bureau. Whether the 
Bureau companies will accept the man- 
date from Chicago is the first and by 
far the most important question to be 
solved. 

Hemenway and other St. Louis agents 
expressed the belief that the stand taken 
relative to limiting agents was very 
milk-and-waterish and that the para- 
graph that the commissioners and com- 
panies would support the rules of local 
boards previously agreed to doesn’t 
mean much. They would have preferred 
an out-an-out limitation of the number 
of agents any one company could have. 

St. Louis agents believe that the ques- 
tion of commissions would be quickly 
solved if the companies would endeavor 
to limit the number of agents so that 
the legitimate agents could depend upon 
the increased volume of business to off- 
set the loss on commission rates. How- 
ever, they charge that the companies 
in their greed to get business have 
flooded the larger cities with hordes of 
agents, some of whom ase not even in 
the brokers’ class, and that the parasites 
that have grown up in the insurance bus- 
iness are the children of this company 
system, 





‘AGENTS’ CONVENTION DATES 





National. Association to Meet in Wash- 
ington March 18 and 19; a Con- 
ference Rather Than Convention 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its mid-winter meeting 
at the Washington Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
March 18 and 19. A full announcement 
of the meeting will be issued sometime 
next week. This meeting will be, as 
already stated, more in the nature of a 
business conference than a big conven- 
tion with elaborate speaking and enter- 
tainment features. 





FIREMAN’S FUND STATEMENT 


For the first time since the war the 
fire insurance business last year became 
normal and yielded satisfactory results 
according to President J. B. Levison of 
the Fireman’s Fund when addressing 
the stockholders at the annual meeting 
on Tuesday of this week. During the 
last decade, which began coincident with 
the breaking out of the war, the Fire- 
man’s Fund has increased its assets 
from $10,000,000 to $24,000,000 and the 
premium income has shown a growth 
from $6,600,000 to $7,600,000. The an- 
nual statement of the company as of 
January 1, 1924, shows assets of $24,- 
153,000 as compared with $22,849,000 for 
1922. 


WAGER GETS THREE STATES 


F. W. Wager has been appointed state 
agent for the Caledonian and the Cale- 
donian - American for Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis. For sometime Mr. Wager 
has represented the companies in Indi- 
ana. H. G. Dahl, Jr., is retiring as field 
man for Illinois to become associated 
with the local agency of Alexander 
 acaan & Co. of Chicago, about April 


FREDERICK WEBSTER DIES 


Frederick Webster, well known among 
fire insurance men in New York as a 
schedule expert, died last Friday as 
the result of an automobile accident. 
The funeral was held last Sunday. Mr. 
Webster was at one time rater for the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
He has recently been employed by 
Michael Gold & Co. as schedule man. 
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Button Seeks Action 
On New Commissions 


ASKS DEPARTMENT 
Says Uniformity Must Come or Re- 
sults on Acquisition Will Be 
Disastrous Everywhere 


RULINGS 





Commissioner Joseph Button of Vir- 
ginia has taken steps to clarify the 
muddled condition in which the fire in- 
surance business found itself imme- 
diately foliowing the pronouncement 
from Chicago that uniform commissions 
for fire risks throughout the country 
were to become an established fact on 
February 1 for all districts outside ex- 
cepted cities. The first reaction to the 
order was that only a small group of 
insurance commissioners had decided 
upon something which could not be en- 
forced right away and with which many 
commissioners and companies were not 
in sympathy. 

To set in motion the machinery for 
securing uniform commissions Colonel 
Sutton, as chairman of the Fire Insur- 
ance Committee of the Commissioners’ 
Convention, has requested every com- 
missioner in the country to issue a de- 
partment order legalizing the Union 
scale of commissions for agents, or if 
that is not possible, at least to endorse 
the plan through communications to the 
public and leading insurance journals. 
Following is Commissioner Button’s 
letter, dated February 1, from Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

“I am advised that you have been 
forwarded and should have received by 
this time the report of the sub-commit- 
tee of the Fire Insurance Committee 
appointed to consider the _ so-called 
“separation” problem. 

“This report establishes the commis- 
sion to be allowed which, in the opinion 
of your sub-committee should be made 
mandatory on all stock fire insurance 
companies. The réport, as you know, is 
the result of considerable deliberation 
and effort on the part of your sub-com- 
mittee. It received the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the (Western) Union and 
the insurance commissioners present, 
the principle of uniform commissions as 
enunciated was endorsed by the agents’ 
association, although they wished cer- 


tain details to be developed separately. 

“If the Western Insurance Bureau, 
representing approximately only 20 per 
cent. of the business written in its ter- 
ritory, is allowed to pay commissions 
other and higher than those which the 
other companies co-operating with the 
insurance commissioners have agreed to 
pay, it will prevent a proper and sub- 
stantial reduction in acquisition costs, 
and will force through separation with 
its disastrous consequences, not only in 
its own territory, but throughout the 
entire United States. 

“IT am therefore requesting that you 
enforce the plan, as recommended, by 
department ruling if possible, or, if you 
feel that you cannot do this, that you 
make known to the public and to the 
leading insurance papers your unquali- 
fied endorsement of this report. The 
situation is so grave that immediate ac- 
tion appears desirable.” 


A WARNING TO BANKERS 


James R. Young, former insurance 
commissioner of North Carolina, and 
now president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Raleigh, North Carolina, in an 
article written for the “American 
Agency Bulletin” of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents last week 
warns bankers in general against ac- 
cepting insurance policies covering col- 
lateral for loans in companies not ad- 
mitted to the state in which a bank is 
located. The payment of a loan falls 
upon insurance if the collateral is de- 
stroyed, he said, so it is essential that 
the insurance be as sound as_ the 
original property pledged for the loan. 


SUES PENNA. RAILROAD 

A suit claiming $7,500 fire loss caused 
by sparks from a locomotive was com- 
menced in the New Jersey Supreme 
Court by Joseph A. Benoit against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company by 
papers filed on February 2 in the 
Camden County Sheriff's office. The 
declaration sets forth that the plain- 
tiff’s factory at Thirty-ninth street and 
River avenue in the city of Camden 
was burned and ruined together with 
the machinery and stock contained in 
the building on December 22, 1922, and 
that the destruction was caused by 
sparks from a passing locomotive set- 
ting on fire the grass in a field. 
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Fire Insurance in Spain 


(Continued from page 1) 


The upshot of the whole was that the 
proposed law remained a dead letter, 
but it nevertheless had the effect of de- 
ciding a few foreign companies to seize 
the opportunity to withdraw, ostens- 
ibly because of their fear for a revival 
oi the proposed legislation, but also, to 
some extent, on account of the fact 
that their business was not of sufficient 
importance to maintain a _ general- 
agency or branch office, as the case 
might be. 


British and French Get Business. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
hulk of the premiums hitherto has been 
in the hands of the British and French 
offices, which for the chief part have 
been established in Spain for upwards 
of forty to fifty years, and who, gener- 
ally speaking, have enjoyed good re- 
sults. The French companies appear to 
have fared somewhat better than the 
British, presumably on account of the 
fact that they have maintained a prop- 
erly organized branch office in the 
hands of a salaried official, whereas the 
Knglish companies chiefly have been 
content to operate through general 
agents. This, incidentally, seems to be 
an eloquent commentary on the advan- 
tage of operating with sent-out officials 
in the foreign field, and the more satis- 
factory underwriting to be expected 
from this system. 

The method of handling the business 
is very much the same as in France, 
i. €., ten-year fire policies are almost 
universal, with annual premiums. The 
commission is usually 100 per cent of 
the first premium and 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent. on each of the successive pay- 
ments. 

Agency Conditions Bad 

The agency system is, like in most 
latin countries, generally unstable be- 
cause the business obtained is inade- 
quate to allow but a limited number of 
professional field men to make a living 
out of it. This, of course, makes the 
position of the agency manager or field 
superintendent a particularly trying one 
and the story of a certain well-known 
life insurance company which circu- 
larized its agency force about the form 
ol coverage popularly called “on two 
heads” elicited much comment as one 
of the agents replied that he “was 
afraid that this policy would not be met 
with much success, as most children in 
this territory were born with one head 
only.” 

Brokers Unknown 


srokers as used in the United States 
are almost unknown wih the exception 
of Barcelona, which is the most pro- 
gressive of Spanish cities. All business 
is handled through local agents doing 
insurance as a side-show, with very few 
exceptions. 

The old Union Phenix Espanol and 
subsidiaries are easy winners in point of 
premium income, followed closely how- 
ever, in the home field by the Cata- 
lana. Of other prominent offices, the 
Aurora of Bilboa and Estrella of Ma- 
drid might be mentioned. The latter 
has been particularly successful in its 
fire department. They do a business in 
Spanish America, especially Cuba, and 
one or two of them are well known in 
the States. 


Life Insurance Business. 


Amongst the life offices, the Equita- 
tiva of Madrid has met with consider- 
able success taking over as they did the 
agency plant of’ the Equitable Life of 
New York and the whole of the exist- 
ing business of the New York Life 
when they a couple of years ago de- 
cided to withdraw from Spain and 
Portugal and their other European 
branches. The Banco Vitalicio has the 
largest premium income, and life in- 
surance is much in demand of late. The 
Mutual Life and Equitable Life main- 
tain offices for handling existing busi- 
ness, but apart therefrom no American 
Office is represented. 





The English companies let their busi- 
ness more or less “slide” after the war, 
probably owing to their being engaged 
in reviving their more important Co- 
lonial sources of income, but of late one 
after another has overhauled its busi- 
ness and appear decided to maintain 
their leading position in this market. 
Such offices as the Guardian, Northern, 
Phoenix, Commercial Union and Sun 
are bidding strong to obtain their fair 
share and the Royal Exchange has re- 
cently appointed new representatives, 
who control a large amount of premi- 
ums, comparatively speaking. The en- 
tering of the old Alliance of London 
was regarded as a particularly signifi- 
cant movement. Also the French com- 
panies lead by the General of Paris, 
Urbaine and L’Union are in the run, 
and it is not conceivable that they with 
their many years of honorable trading 
should be left much behind. 

As for actual results, the average 
fire loss ratio has for a number of years 
been in the neighborhood of 40 per 
cent. which in itself must be consid- 
ered as distinctly moderate. The native 
offices have a somewhat better showing 
than the foreign, which would seem to 
indicate that they know the field better. 
On the other hand, commission terms 
are essentially high with the discounted 
allowances to agents, and the overhead 
charges, such as travelling and subven- 
tions, are still more so on account of 
the frantic efforts most companies 
make to maintain or create an adequate 
agency force and to obtain their share 
of the business going around. 

Somewhere about forty-five million 
pesetas were written in fire premiums 
during 1923, followed by employers’ lia- 
bility, general casualty lines and marine, 
in the order mentioned. Life premiums 
will probably rank above fire writings 
this year. In 1922 they were about even. 
The business as a whole is, in point of 
loss ratios, a tolerably good one, but a 
in keeping overhead charges and com- 
mission within reasonable bounds. 

There are three separate and inde- 
pendent rating bureaus or tariff insti- 
tutions, but they are only followed as 
a guide, and most companies do not 
hesitate to cut the rates in case of com- 
petition. The burning cost however is 
unusually low in Spain, and the business 
appears to be on a paying basis as it is. 





PREMIUMS OF $161,078 





Fire Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association 


Write 5,215 Policies 





The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
Fire Insurance Company, Joseph R. 
Grundy, chairman, disclosed the fact 
that the company wrote 5,215 policies 
on which the premiums were $161,078. 
Mr. Grundy said in his report: 

“Every year has shown a constant in- 
crease in both numbers of policies and 
amount of premiums, and every year 
there has been returned 25 per cent of 
the premiums paid. Here again, we find 
service involving particularly a large 
amount of office work, for the 5,000 and 
more policies written for $161,000 of 
premiums might mean 100 times as 
much detail work in preparation, as 
half a dozen compensation policies 
bringing the same total amount of 
premiums.” 





W. F. BYLAN WITH ECKERT 

William F. Bylan has joined the 
John A. Eckert & Co. organization, 
taking charge of all the placing of that 
office. Mr. Bylan has been in the in- 
surance business about twenty years, 
first with Frank Gair Macomber of 
Boston and later with the Macomber 
Company in this city. 
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Johnson & Higgins and 
W. P. & H. Consolidate 


LA BOYTEAUX TO HEAD BOTH 
Arrangements Made Through Exchange 
of Stock; Concerns to Continue 
Separately Temporarily 








Long expected, the consolidation of 
Johnson & Higgins and Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes became a reality last Satur- 
day when President Wm. H. La Boy- 
teaux, of Johnson & Higgins, an- 
nounced that completion of details had 
been arranged Friday night. By virtue 
of the consolidation these two broker- 
age firms probably now constitute the 
largest marine, fire and liability broker- 
age organization in the world, because 
even when operating separately they 
were two of the leading offices in this 
country. ‘The consolidation is arranged 
by exchange of stock, and for the time 
being at least the two offices will con- 
tinue as heretofore although it is ex- 
pected that Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
will move from 3 South William Street 
in time as they have disposed of their 
ownership of that building. 

Terms of Agreement 

The terms of the new agreement are 
set forth by Mr. La Boyteaux as fol 
lows: 

“The business of Johnson & Higgins 
and of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, the 
oldest and among the largest insurance 
brokerage and average adjusting con- 
cerns in this country, will be conducted 
jointly, effective as and from January 
1, 1924. The consolidation of the two 
interests will be accomplished by the 
exchange of stock. H. N. Townsend, 
Raymond T. Marshall, FE. P. Lenihan, 
kk. W. Congdon, E, F. Hunt and R. J. 
Taylor will be elected to the board of 
directors of Johnson & Higgins, and 
W. H. La Boyteaux, George V. Coe, 
Henry W. Lowe, William N. Davey, J. 
S. Keegan and H. B. Sexton will take 
their places on the directorate of Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes. 

“The firm of Johnson & Higgins is 
well known as one of the largest brok- 
erage concerns in the marine, fire, 
liability and general branches of in 
surance, as well as in average adjusting. 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes have hereto- 
fore confined their activities entirely to 
the marine brokerage and average 
adjusting business. Johnson & Higgins 
maintain offices in New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Seattle, Chicago, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Boston, Montreal and 


Havana, and are represented in London 
by Willis, Faber & Co., Ltd.; Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes maintain offices in 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and 
Seattle, and are represented in London 
by C. T. Bowring & Co., Ltd.” 

Mr. La Boyteaux will become presi- 
dent of both concerns under the new 
arrangement. The facilities of both 
will be continued with greater strength 
obtained through the consolidation. In 
places throughout the country where 
Johnson & Higgins and Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes have their branch offices 
there will probably be some consolida- 
tions, but no direct steps have yet been 
contemplated. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made for the future 
of the London offices. 

Willcox & Crosby, Inc., formerly 
Willcox, Peck, Brown & Crosby, hand- 
ling the fire end of the brokerage 
business, is not affected by the 
consolidation, and will continue’ to 
operate as an independent unit. 





The Leverett F. Crumb Company, Inc., 
Peekskill, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $2,000. 


L. F. Burke Upholds 
U. S. Reserve Laws 


IN~A LETTER TO “FAIRPLAY” 


Latter Publication Defends _ British 
System as Less Hampering After 
Admitting American Advantages 








An interesting defense of American 
and English systems of regulating in- 
surance companies with special reference 
to maintaining their solvency has been 
presented to the marine insurance world 
by Louis F. Burke of the marine de- 
partment of the Home of New York 
and by the insurance editor of “Fair- 
play,” the leading British shipping week- 
ly. Mr. Burke, in a letter addressed to 
“Fairplay,” contends that fewer policy- 
holders would suffer through insurance 
failures if England adopted reserve laws 
similar to those in force here while the 
shipping journal argues in support of 
the elastic system followed by the Eng- 
lish. 

Following are the full statements of 


the champions of their causes: 

Dear Sir: 1 have read with interest your 
comments relative to legislative restrictions 
regulations and control, and cannot understand 
why “it is difficult to imagine any form of 
control,” which would have prevented “prema 
ture dissipation, pf premiums (which were 
called profits),” in the case of the large number 
of English companies who have met with dis 
aster, causing serious losses to their policy 
holders, during recent years. 

While legislative control and regulations, such 
as that exercised in many of the states of the 
United States, is not favorably looked upon by 
English underwriters, it is interesting to know 
that, although a number of American companies 
in the marine business have been forced to 
retire, their policyholders have not suffered. 

The contrast between the handling of these 
matters in the United States and in England 
is thrown into sharp relief, particularly in the 
case of the City Equitable, where policyholders 
in the United States suffered no losses in the 
collapse of that company. In that case and 
many others, restrictive legislation in this coun 
try was, at least, not to the disadvantage of 
American policy holders. 


LOUIS F, BURKE. 
“Fairplay’s” Reply 
The reply of “Fairplay” follows: 


Mr. Burke opens up a very wide field 
of discussion in his communication. He 
is probably right when he says that the 
legislative control and regulations such 
as that exercised in many of the United 
States would have prevented the policy- 
holders from suffering in the case of 
failed companies. He is undoubtedly 
right when he says that this kind of con- 
trol is unfavorably looked upon by Eng- 
lish underwriters, and in this latter state- 
ment lies the whole crux of the question. 
Had the new companies which failed 
when the insurance slump set in been 
compelled to make deposits, and to main- 
tain adequate reserves, they would not 
have been able to pay away such large 
sums in dividends, and would have been 
able to meet a far larger proportion of 
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their liabilities than has been the case; 
but since, in more than one instance, the 
claims presented have been greater than 
the amount of premiums over the whole 
period of the company’s trading, it 
would seem that some loss to the as- 
sured would have been inevitable. Again, 
many of these failed companies had very 
large expenses and commissions, which 
had to be met out of their premiums, 
and these items help to diminish the 
funds available for meeting claims to a 
very considerable extent. Nevertheless, 
had there been some form of control 
by which companies were forced to set 
aside a large proportion of their pre- 
miums to meet outstanding liabilities, the 
disasters which have occurred would 
have been very largely mitigated. Then, 
again, had some form of compulsory 
audit been imposed upon these com- 
panies it might have been possible to 
prevent them from paying away large 
sums which properly should have been 
kept in reserve. 

Unfortunately, the London market is 
very adverse to any of these measures 
so far as the companies are concerned, 
and any proposal to enact legislation of 
the nature referred to would undoubted- 
ly have met with very stern opposition, 
not only on the part of the smaller con- 
cerns, but also on the part of the old- 
established and sound companies. The 
minor companies do not want any re- 
strictions placed upon their dealings for 
obvious reasons, whilst the major com- 
panies resent anything in the form of 
interference, and perhaps rightly, since 
their balance-sheets are ample evidence 
of their impregnable condition, and they 
consider any further safeguard as un- 
necessary and undesirable. It must be 
remembered that the London market 
has been built up during the past two 
hundred years in a somewhat haphazard 
manner, and that this, and its very 
antiquity, makes it exceedingly difficult 
for any legislative innovation to be 
brought about. In countries where ma- 
rine insurance on a large scale is of 
more recent development, it is possible 
for legislatures to take the matter in 
hand very early, and to see that the in- 
terests of the assured are protected by 
laws, instead of being left to the good 
faith of underwriters, on the one hand, 
and their own judgment and that of 
their brokers on the other. In spite of 
this, it would seem that the business of 
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marine insurance thrives the better in 
countries where there is no legislative 
restriction than in those in which there 
are rules and regulations which fre- 
quently prove irksome and hampering. 


SOUTHERN AUTO THEFTS 








Detective Bureau Reports 900 Cars 
Stolen with 65% of Recoveries; 
Increase in Ford Thets 





The Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau of the Southern Conference 
has compiled auto theft statistics cover- 
ing the period from October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1923, showing total of 891 
cars stolen. This was an increase of 40% 
over the total for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1923, taking one-fourth of the 
previous year’s report as a basis, which 
increase in the number of thefts is con- 
fined entirely to Ford cars, the total of 
all other makes being exactly one- 
fourth of the total of this classification 
for the preceding year. 

Of the cars stolen of all makes except 
Fords for the first quarter, there were 
recovered 60% thereof and of Fords 
42%, of all makes the percentage is 45. 

Total recoveries for the quarter (in- 
cluding cars stolen during the quarter 
and prior to October 1, 1923) equals 65% 
of the number stolen during this three 
months period. The total recovered 
for all makes except Fords, 80%, re- 
coveries of Fords 60%. 

“Members special attention is called 
to the number of cars recovered through 
‘processing’ Ford motor numbers,” says 
the report. “Where the number has 
been mutilated or changed, from which 
it will be noted that in the first quarter 
we have recovered 135 cars through this 
method as against 226 for the previous 
six months. This process has proven 
practically 95% efficient and in southern 
territory alone has been the means of 
recovering and identifying 361 Ford cars 
since April 1, 1923.” 





HEAD AUTO CLAIM DEP’T. 

George White Cuyler, formerly an in- 
dependent automobile adjuster in Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed head of the 
automobile claim department of the New 
York office of the London Assurance. A 
New Yorker by birth, Mr. Cupler is 
well acquainted with automobile condi- 
tions in this city and in White Plains, 
N. Y., as well as in the Philadelphia 
district, where he handled many cases 
for the London Assurance. 





VOTE FOR NO-SUM COVER 

The Western Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference at a special meet- 
ing last week in Chicago approved in 
principle the no-amount policy by a 
close vote and subject to the approval 
of the governing committee of the Na- 
tional Conference. It permitted the 
optional use of the no-amount form, 
provided that premium rates are not 
lower than those for policies in stipu- 
lated amounts covering like hazards. 





CHANGES FIRM NAME 
Osborn & Co., marine insurance 
brokers with offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and other places, have change ad 
the name of the corporation to Osborn 
& Lange, Inc. Members of the broker- 


age house include Frank H. Osborn, 
Theo. L. Osborn, Clair R. Osborn and 
Andrew G. Lange. 


change in personnel. 


There will be no 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Hospital Bond Eases 
Financial Problems 


A BOON FOR MIDDLE CLASS 


Idea of William M. Condon, Former 
Superintendent of Hospitals; 
Benefits Summed Up 





A big problem facing hospitals 
throughout the country is the question 
of what can be done to put hospital 
facilities within the reach of the middle 
class which cannot pay private room 
rates but is unwilling to accept the free 
professional care of the wards, according 
to William M. Condon, head of the 
hospital bond department of the National 
Surety. 

In explaining the general hospital con- 
ditions throughout the country Mr. 
Condon stated that the hospital authori- 
ties have long recognized that hospital 
costs were constantly increasing and 
that they in turn had to pass these 
costs onto the public coming to them 
as patients through increased charges. 
He also stated that the hospital au- 
thorities realize that the point of max- 
imum charges had about been reached 
and that the cost of the hospitals was 
putting a serious burden on the public. 

Mr. Condon, who has had many years 
experience in hospital work as superin- 
tendent of several hospitals, came into 
daily contact with the problems and 
after seeing the results to patients from 
worrying over their bills, spending their 
salaries, borrowing, etc., created the 
hospital bond idea which the National 
Surety took up and is now selling. 

Mr. Condon’s Career 

Mr. Condon started in hospital work 
at the New York Post Graduate Hospital 
as assistant manager in 1908. Since 
that time and prior to joining the Na- 
tional he has been superintendent of the 
German Hospital of Brooklyn and of 
the Harrisburg Hospital, at Harrisburg, 
Pa. He sold his idea to the National 
last summer and joined the company’s 
staff last August. Since that time the 
sale of the bond has been going pro- 
gressively forward and it is gradually 
being taken up by the public who so 
far only have mecome acquainted with 
it by the direct contact sale method. 

In pointing out the benefits to be de- 
rived by the holders of a hospital bond 
Mr. Condon stated: “The hospital bord 
if given proper support by the hospitals 
and the public should reduce the cost of 
hospital care and those needing such 
care to the minimum while at the same 
time increasing the necessary revenue 
of the hospitals. Under the terms of 
the bond the assured establishes a credit 
with any hospital in the United States 
or Canada and the hospital he enters 
does not have to insist upon the pay- 
ment two weeks in advance which is 
necessitated at the present by a rule 
which works a hardship on the public as 
the National will pay the average occur- 
ing hospital bills in full. The hospitals 
are greatly interested in the bond and a 
large number of endorsements of it have 
been received. 

To sum up the benefits the hospital 
bond makes policyholders independent 
of charity; gives them a credit in any 
hospital in the United States or Canada; 
enables them to keep out of debt which 
may follow illness expenses; makes it 
unnecessary for them to pay a deposit 
one or two weeks in advance, and re- 
moves a lot of ‘worry. 





E. B. THISTLE RESIGNS 

Edward B. Thistle, vice-president of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity, has re- 
signed his position as of February 15, 
to become vice-president of the C. H. 
Bainbridge Corp., of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Thistle has been with the Norwich 
Union for the past four years prior to 
which time he was in charge of the 
burglary department of the Metropol- 
itan Casualty. 





Up-State Town Sues 
Insurance Department 


CONTRACTOR HAD DEFAULTED 





Surety in Old Casualty Company of 
America; Little Falls 
Litigant 





A hearing will be held on February 
14 on the suit that is being brought by 
the City of Little Falls, N. Y., against 
the New York State Department of In- 
surance, as the receiver of the Casualty 
Company of America, for the recovery 
of $22,500. 

The casualty company was surety for 
the George B. Wills Co., defaulting con- 
tractor for a local city hall at Little 
Falls. The papers in the case are made 
out against Jesse S. Phillips, who was 
superintendent of insurance at the time 
the action began. 

The amount claimed by Little Falls 
is what it says is the difference between 
the sum for which the Wills company 
agreed to put up the buidling, ($104,- 
706), and the amount which it actually 
cost the city to complete the work, 
which was over $126,000. The building 
was finished by James Hallinan, con- 
tractor, after the Wills company had 
defaulted. The casualty company went 
into bankruptcy in May, 1917, and its 
affairs were taken over by the Insurance 
Department as receiver. 


The Hearing 


At a hearing before Eli H. Prentis, 
referee, the claimant (Little Falls) 
proved the contract and bond and the 
action of the common council in making 
certain payments to the Wills company 
on account of the contract. The claim- 
ant also proved by the new contract 
the state of incompletion of the hall in 
September, 1917, when the work was 
discontinued and the cost of completing 
it. This was done over the objection of 
the counsel for the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

The claimant practically admitted that 
the claim was a contingent, that is, no 
loss was sustained on May 4 when the 
casualty company went into liquidation, 
but insisted upon the claimant’s right to 
pursue the two policies of reinsurance 
which it claims the casualty company 
holds. 

The Insurance Department disputes 
this right and the referee has reserved 
his decision on this point. He indicated, 
however, that the extension at the time 
to complete the contract had not ap- 
parently been consented to by the casu 
altvy company as surety. 

The claimant, at the end of a two 
day session, announced that there was 
too much uncertainty in continuing the 
proof unless the referee would allow 
them to pursue the two policies of rein- 
surance in this proceeding. 

The hearing was then adjourned until 
February 14 to permit the claimant to 
examine the facts further and determine 
when and how it would proceed 
further, 
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Will Form National Surety of Canada 


Asked about a report that the Na- 
tional Surety Company was forming a 
company in Canada, President St. John 
said this week: 

“Due to the fact that the bonds of a 
surety company are not accepted by the 
Canadian Government unless the com 
pany be organized in Canada, we de- 
cided to 
for the 


charter in Canada 
Surety Company of 


secure a 
National 


Canada, and all the preliminaries have 
been arranged. 

“Definite steps, however, toward the 
organization of this company have not 
been taken. It is something we expect 
to do some time during the year. 

“The company will have a nominal 
capital of perhaps $250,000, with a sur- 
plus of equal amount. It is not the pur- 
pose of the parent company to retire 
from Canada, but to operate both com- 
panies in the provinces.” 





STANDARD APPOINTMENTS 

Norton W. Bentley Ralph H. 
Platts, of the Compensation and Lia- 
bility Department, advanced. 

The Standard Accident, of 
has appointed Norton W. 
superintendent of 


and 


Detroit, 
Bentley, as- 
the 
the home office, as con- 


sistant liability 
department at 
underwriter. In_ this 
the 


liability 


sulting capacity 


he will supervise underwriting of 
compensation and lines. 

Ralph H. Platts, formerly 
superintendent of the 


ment, has been made superintendent in 


assistant 
liability depart- 
charge of service and underwriting of 
compensation and liability lines. John 
H. Thom, vice-president, will continue 
to direct the general underwriting pol- 
icy of the company and will remain as 
advisory head of the compensation and 
ability department. 
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Disbursements Were 
Close to Its Income 


GRUNDY COMPANY’S REPORT 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Casualty Insurance Co. 


Wrote Premiums of $3,276,305 


The assets of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association Casualty 
Insurance Co. are $4,741,828; and its 


premiums for 1923 were $3,276,305. It 
paid $845,999 returns to policyholders 
and $22,500 dividends to stockholders. 
Its losses were almost $2,000,000. Its 
total disbursements last year were $3,- 


421,363. Its total income was $3,601,115. 
In his report, Chairman Joseph R. 
Grundy said in part: 
“Last year our total number of 


policyholders and our total premium in- 
come were the largest in our history. 
Our workmen’s compensation policy- 
holders number 4,589 and a total of 13,- 
034 policies were written. Our public 
liability and automobile coverage is 
somewhat less than one-third our com- 
pensation coverage. 

“T regret that our industrial acci- 
dents are increasing in spite of the 
efforts made in the way of safety.” 


BOOK BY S. V. KIRKPATRICK 

“Insurance of Public Liability Risks” 
is the name of a new book issued by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons in London. The 
author is S. V. Kirkpatrick. 
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Guarantee Bonds Not 
Popular in Canada 


CASH DEPOSITS DEMANDED 


Educational Campaign Being Conducted 
Among Public Authorities of Prov- 
inces to Change Situation 





The surety bond situation in Canada 
is anything but ideal for the companies 
that desire to write this class of business 
in the Dominion, as surety bonds are sel- 
dom accepted, cash deposits being de- 
manded almost invariably. 

During the first half of 1923 public 
contracts let in Quebec amounted to 
over $22,000,000 and it is claimed that 
only about 5 per cent. of this figure was 
protected by guarantee bonds. This con- 
dition is asserted to be the fault of the 
public authorities rather than that of 
the contractors who are known to be 
in favor of the guarantee bonds. 

In an experiemental attempt to change 
the situation an educational campaign 
is being conducted in Quebec both 
through newspapers and personal touch 
by J. L. E. Price, manager of the con- 
tract service division of the National 
Surety at Montreal, designed to make a 
substitution of guarantee bonds in place 
of cash deposits in connection with pub- 
lic contracts let by Federal, Provincial, 
Municipal and Special Commission au- 
thorities throughout the Dominion. 

Big Field Offered 

The reason for these conditions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Price, seems to be that 
no one has presented the matter from 
the viewpoint of the taxpayer. In the 
campaign Mr. Price proposes to prove 
that the cash guarantee deposit system 
now in vogue favors the wealthier con- 
tractor to the detriment of his less 
wealthy, but often more economical and 
efficient competitor; limits competition 
and makes public works cost more; that 
it is in restraint of trade in the construc- 
tion industry for it ties up funds which 


if left in circulaton would be providing 
employment. 

Mr. Price feels that if by these and 
similar arguments the public authorities 
in Quebec can be converted to require 
the use of the guarantee bonds it will 
open up a large field of new business. 
With this in mind he has drawn up a 
preliminary draft of a proposed article 
to be sent to Canadian public authori- 
ties. The article shows by plain state- 
megt of facts, the unnecessary burden 
of expense which is being borne by the 
general public of the Dominion and the 
extent to which the development of the 
country is being apparently retarded, by 
the failure on the part of the public 
authorities to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the guarantee bonds. The 
article demonstrates in a detailed an- 
alysis the manner in which the respec- 
tive forms of protection actually 
function in practice. 





R. H. THOMPSON IN CHARGE 





Made Vice-President and Active Head 
Of Maryland Assurance; Now Cas- 
ualty Vice-President 


Richard H. Thompson, fourth vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty has 
been elected a vice-president of the Mary- 
fand Assurance and will take an active 
part in the management of the company. 
For the present at least he will not sever 
his connection with the Maryland Casualty. 

Mr. Thompson has been with the Mary- 
land Casualty since 1902. He successfully 
managed first the burglary underwriting 
and afterwards the accident and health de- 
partments. When he was in charge of the 
accident and health department he was a 
vice-president of the company. In making 
the announcement, President F. Highlands 
Burns said that Mr. Thompson would be 
the active executive head of the Maryland 
Assurance reporting direct to the president. 





The National Surety has appointed the 
Merryfield-Smith Agency as its representa- 
tives at Pottsville, Pa. 


“DRIVE-AWAYS” 





Rexford Crewe, Assistant Manager of 
Maryland, Discusses Garage 
Insurance; Payroll Basis 





Rexford Crewe, assistant manager of 
the Maryland in New York, is writing a 
series of articles on automobile insur- 
ance for the agency publication of that 
company. In the current issue he dis- 
cussess garage insurance, and in talking 
of “drive-aways” he said: 

“Policies on the payroll basis cover 
‘drive-aways,’ provided the wages of 
the chauffeurs are included in the pay- 
roll. 

Contractors who make a business of 
driving away automobiles from factories 
to dealers must be insured on the speci- 
fied car basis or named driver basis for 
public liability and property damage. 
Collision insurance premiums are like- 
wise based on regular manual rates for 
the type of car to be insured. 

“There can be no doubt of the value 
of the garage policy to the 140,000 or 
more garage-men in this country if we 
are to judge by the great number who 
now carry this form of coverage.” 


P. G. LOSS RATIO HIGHER 

A prominent plate glass expert pre- 
dicts that the loss ratio during 1923 will be 
33 1-3% greater than in 1922 due to the 
changes in the price of plate glass re- 
placement and also due to the adjustment 
of premiums to meet this condition. He 
also believes the volume of plate glass 
business written during 1923 will show 


a marked increase over that written in 
1922. 








HODSON MADE FIRE WARDEN 

Alfred J. Hodson, manager of the New 
York City office of the Sun Indemnity, is 
sporting the title of fire warden in the 
town of Hempstead, L. I. He will be 
required to prevent and extinguish forest 
fires and call out men to fight them. 


LIST OF INSURANCE LAWYERS 





New Directory of International Claim 
Association Published by the 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau 





An International Claim Association di- 
rectory of insurance lawyers has _ been 
published by the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
The International Claim Association is 
one of the largest of the national insur- 
ance company organizations, comprising 
in its membership 130 companies engaged 
in writing accident and health business. 
It is intended for the use of the member 
companies of that association in assist- 
ing the latter in securing, in connection 
with the handling of their adjustments and 
litigated cases, the services of attorneys 
who have had experience in insurance 
work. It contains the names of over 4,000 
approved or selected attorneys whose ser- 
vices have been used by various insurance 
companies and whose names have been 
submitted by the latter. 





JOIN N. Y. INDEMNITY 

The New York Indemnity has made 
the following general agency appoint- 
ments: John C. Cook, Jr., Columbus, 
Ga.; Brophy-Insuring Agency, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Insurance Under- 
writers Agency, Jacksonville, Fla.; the 
T. A. Collins Agency, Lima, Ohio; John 
M. Welch, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Bower- 
man & Pullin, Columbus, Ohio; Hugh 
Patterson, Carlisle, Iowa; Citizens Real 
Estate & Insurance Agency, Inc., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Trafford & Field, Cocoa, 
Fla.; the Jouett’s Insurance Agency, 
Winchester, Ky.; Frank J. McNulty, 
Bronx, N. Y., and W. P. Rutland & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





A. & H. MANAGERS TO MEET 

The accident and health managers of 
the Maryland Casualty will hold a two- 
day convention in Baltimore on February 
13-14. All the managers have received in- 


structions “to bring along a kit full of 
ideas and pep.” 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


C. M. BERGER, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 








Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


a 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


——_— 


100 William Street, New York City 





F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 

Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 

Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Some Facts About Contract Bonds 


Agency Commissions—Litigation 
Extracts from a letter to L. G. Holleran, Deputy Chief Engineer, Bronx Parkway Commission, N. Y. 


There is the same misunderstanding 
about agents commissions. Mr. Wil- 
son, writing in the Engineering News 
Record of January 10th, charges that 
“agents are reported as receiving com- 
missions amounting to as much as 
thirty to fifty per cent of the total pre- 
mium.” By the rules of the Surety 
Association of America brokerage is 
limited to 15 per cent; local agents may 
receive 25 per cent, and general agents 
as much as 30 or 35 per cent. But the 
commission for brokerage is what ac- 
tually represents the cost of “acquisi- 
tion.” The other commissions are over- 
riding commissions which represent the 
cost of maintaining the bonding compan- 
ies’ agency plant which is necessary for 
administering and carrying on its busi- 
ness. Local agents are necessary in 
order to keep the bonding company’s 
organization close to its customers. Gen- 
eral agents are necessary for the super- 
vision of local agents. Each of these 
must maintain an office and their com- 
pensation is not more than is necessary 
to pay the reasonable expenses of admin- 
istration and a reasonable compensation 
to the agent himself. Thus, on a prem- 
ium of $1,000 the cost of “acquisition” 
is only the brokerage commission of 
$150, or 15 per cent. One hundred dol- 
lars goes to the local agent as a neces- 
sary contribution for the maintenance 
and administration of his office; and 
another $50 or $100 to the general agent 
or branch office, which supervises the 
state or region where the business is 
underwritten. The whole commission 
of $300, or $350, is usually thus split 
between three different men of whom 
only one (the broker) is paid for getting 


the business, while the other two receive 
their compensation for the administra- 
tive work which devolves upon their 
respective offices. 
* * 
Litigations 

You complain that surety companies 
do not pay until after litigation. But 
this must often be so, owing to the 
relation of the parties. The bonding 
company is not an insurer, but a surety; 
it is liable not primarily, but secondar- 
ily. Its liability is not established until 
the liability of the contractor has been 
first established; and it cannot forbid 
the contractor from defending unjust 
claims. Take a present notorious ex- 
ample. In 1917, the Government let the 
construction of a large number of can- 
tonments, naval stations, aviation de- 
pots, arsenals, etc., all by “cost plus 
contracts.” There were about twenty 
of these contracts of the first magni- 
tude, and each of them was bonded by 
a surety company for $250,000. In 1923, 
the Government brought suit against a 
large number of these contractors, de- 
manding judgment for an aggregate sum 
of over $50,000,000, or ten times the 
aggregate amount of the sureties bonds. 
Nine-tenths of the interest of the re- 
spective parties in the defense of these 
suits is the contractors. Only one- 
tenth is the sureties. Would any fair 
minded man assert that the bonding 
companies are unjust in refusing to pay 
their $5,000,000 until the Government 
suing for $50,000,000 has established at 
least some part of its claim? When 
surety companies defend suits on con- 
tractors’ bonds they defend them be- 
cause their contractor obliges them to. 





GIFT FOR MORAY 





Associates Present Him with Gold 
Watch and Chain on Tenth Anni- 


versary with Hartford 





In celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of Norman R. Moray’s appoint- 
ment as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company, his associates ten- 
dered him a dinner on Wednesday 
night of last week. The gathering was 
a complete surprise to Mr. Moray and 
he expressed his sincere appreciation of 
this act of his friends and of the an- 
niversary testimonials that were pre- 
sented to him in the form of a gold 
watch and chain from his home office 
assistants and a handsome bronze desk 
set from the manager and_ superin- 
tendents of the New York office. 
_ The addresses that were made follow- 
ing the dinner dealt with the rapid 
progress of the company since its in- 
corporation, and Mr. Moray received 
assurance from his department heads of 
their continued loyalty and desire to 
further the progress of the company. 





Join Independence 
The Independence Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Anderson, Adams & Co., as gen- 
eral agents at Portland, Me. 


FINISH SHANDAKEN TUNNEL 





Insurance Companies Complete Project 
Furnishing Additional Water Supply 
to New York City 





The world’s largest tunnel, extending 
eighteen miles through solid rock under 
the Catskill Mountains, has just been 
completed by the National Surety, the 
Fidelity & Deposit and the Ulen Con- 
tracting Co., which will double New 
York’s water supply. Until this new 
$12,000,000 Shandaken Tunnel was bored 
New York City was cut off from about 
250,000,000 gallons a day. 

The tunnel extends north and south, 
one hundred miles north of New York 
City and twenty-five miles west of the 
Hudson River, connecting the Schoharie 
Reservoir with the Ashoken Reservoir. 


It is named after the southernmost 
Catskill range, under which it is bored. 
It was begun in 1917 but the original 
contractor in 1920 got into difficulties; 
and the National Surety which, with a 
co-surety, the Fidelity & Deposit, was 
on his bond for $850,000, had to organize 
and finance a new company, the Shan- 
daken Tunnel Corporation which, 
through the Ulen Contracting Company, 
has completed the work one year ahead 


of time within the cost of the original 
contract. 
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‘CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


Conducted For Insurance People 
By Insurance People 
















MASSACHUSETTS BONDING YEAR 





Company Had Excellent Growth for 
1923 with Substantial Additions to 





Surplus 
The sixteenth annual statement of 
the Massachusetts Bond & Insurance 


Co. of Boston of which T. J. Falvey is 
president, closed 1923 with admitted 
assets of $8,233,149. The net premiums 
for the year amounted to $6,940,128, 
which was a gain of more than $370,000. 

The company closed the year with a 
policyholders’ surplus amounting to $2,- 
817,161. The company’s capital is $1,- 
500,000. 

The company had a very satisfactory 
year, both from an underwriting and an 
investment standpoint. After provid- 
ing for dividends amounting to $120,- 


000, there was carried to surplus $191,- 
651. 


The Massachusetts Bonding office in 
New York City is under the super- 
vision of Resident Vice-President 
William H. Conroy, 140 William Street. 
Its Brooklyn office is under the super- 
vision of Resident Manager FE. T. 
Warner, 44 Court Street, and its New- 
ark, N. J., office is under the super- 
vision of General Agent John Giblon, 
703 Firemen’s Building. Other officers 
of the company at the home office are: 
John T. Burnett, secretary; Charles W. 
Fletcher, comptroller, and R. % 
De Normandie, assistant secretary’ and 
superintendent of agencies. 





Robinson Heads New Branch 


The Fidelity & Deposit has opened a 
branch office in Jersey City and ap- 
pointed Samuel D. Robinson as man- 
ager. Mr. Robinson has had twelve 
years’ experience in the production end 
of the insurance business, having been 
with the National Surety, the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity and several New 
York brokerage houses. 


F. M. Miller Joins F. & D. 

The Fidelity & Deposit has appointed 
F. Morris Miller as head of the court 
bond department at the Metropolitan 
office. Mr. Miller has been in the sure- 
ty business for a number of year, hav- 
ing been identified with the American 
Bonding, the Fidelity & Deposit, the 
New Amsterdam Casualty and the 
Maryland Casualty. 
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Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
The advertiser will purchase or 
place burglary, surety and fidelity 
lines of insurance from retiring 
brokers, agents or others. 


Address B. F. 8. 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
z New York 



































located 


service to all 


Jersey. 














The Standard Accident 
Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


announces 


A Branch Office 


Newark, New Jersey 


in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building and fully 
equipped to handle all forms 
of Casualty insurance. 


Especially fitted to give 
prompt attention and efficient 
insurance re- 
ceived from Northern New 
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Tells Brokers About 
Check Forgery Cover 


SALES LETTER TO A BANK READ 





S. H. McKean In Lecture Here Says 
Insurance Saves Financial Institu- 
tions From Needless Litigation 


Check forgery insurance was dis- 
cussed by S. H. McKean, of the forgery 
bond department of the Aetna Life, talk- 
ing to New York City brokers this week. 
He told of the need of this insurance 
particularly on the part of bankers who 
sometimes think they are not liable for a 
loss but find out otherwise when the 
case is litigated. The following letter 
written to a banking institution by an 
agent brings out some intersting ques- 
tions. 

“We are starting a campaign to place 
with our clients bonds to protect them 
against loss from the forgery of their sig- 
nature and/or alteration of their checks, 
including forgery of the name of the payee, 
and as a statement has been made that the 
bank is responsible not only for the 
forgery of the signature but for any other 
change in the check, by the means of which 
the money is not paid to the right party, 
or, is paid for an amount in excess of the 
correct amount, I would appreciate it if 
you would kindly advise us upon the fol- 
lowing points: 

“If the signature is forged? 

“If the endorsement of the payee is 
forged? 

“If the name of the payee is altered? 

“If the name of the payee is erased and 
a new name substituted? 

“If the date is altered? 

“If the amount is raised? 

“If the number is changed? 

“Or, if any way, the check is not 
cashed by the one to whom it is drawn 
and for the amount for which the check 
is made payable? 

“Suppose a claim is made by the depos- 
itor that a check has been forged or 
changed in any way, what means are taken 
to establish the fact and the responsibility 
of the bank? 

“May it be necessary for the depositor 
to bring suit jf the forgery or alteration 
is done so cleverly that it is not dis- 
cernible by the use of ordinary proper 
care on the part of the bank? 

“Granting that the bank would probably 
pay a small claim to a good depositor, 
would the bank pay a large claim, without 
the liability of the bank being determined 
by a lawsuit? 

“What evidence is necessary for the bank 
to establish its claim against a company 
issuing a blanket bond carried by banks? 

“T am going into this subject carefully 
and thoroughly because I want my clients 
to have the protection which they should 
have to safeguard their interests, but I do 
not wish to sell to them insurance which 
is not necessary.” 

rhe bank replied after taking consid- 
erable time to think it over, saying: 

‘Permit us to state that it would be 
very. difficult for us to answer the speci- 
fic questions asked therein, as the condi- 
tions surrounding each loss referred to, 
miuke it necessary to treat each case on 
its merits. You will, of course, appreciate 
that we are desirous of co-operating with 
you as much as possible, but we do not 
feel that the questions asked should be 
answered in a general way. It seems to 
the writer that it would be much better 
to go over the matter with you in per- 


son. 
Check Writing Machines 

“Another argument the agent or 
broker meets with is, ‘I am protected 
by a check writing machine and use 
safety paper.’ This is all nonsense,” 
said Mr. McKean. “I have seen many 
satety paper checks written on a ma- 
chine and then taken and either altered 
in some way or raised without the slight- 
est difficulty. Some policies are issued 
with these machines but are limited, cov- 
ering merely the use of the machine. A 
man either wants 100 per cent. protec- 
tion or none and the forgery policy gives 
full protection.” 





ANNIVERSARY POLICY 
Preferred Accident Issues New Contract 
In Celebration of Its Fortieth 
Year in Business 
The Preferred Accident, with each 
quinquennial period, offers a new insurance 
policy. The company has a new accident 
contract for its fortieth anniversary which 
is similar to that issued at its thirty-fifth 
but in addition the policy pays double 
weekly indemnity as well as double prin- 
cipal sum benefits for private or public 

motor car accidents. 
The policy is described in part as follows: 


Double indemnity payable if injury is 
received while getting on or off any rail- 
way passenger car (including street 
car) as well as while being in or on, in- 
cluding steps or platform. 

Blindness is the most serious result 
of accident that one may receive, and 
the next, the loss of two limbs. The 
“40th Anniversary” provides that the in- 
sured may elect to receive either the 
principal sum or the weekly indemnity 
payable for life. 

Loss of life, limb or sight may occur 
at any time after the accident (not nec- 
essarily within 200 weeks) if continuous 
total disability intervenes or irrespective 
of t®tal disability within 180 (mot 90) 
days. 

The words “external and violent” are 
omitted from the insuring clause—all 
that is necessary being a bodily injury 
received from accidental causes. 

Indemnity for partial disability pay- 
able for a period of 52 weeks. 

Indemnity for total disability payable 
for the entire period—not to a limited 
number of weeks. 

Weekly indemnity payable if disabil- 
ity occurs any time within thirty days 
after date of accident—not required to 
be disabled at once. 

The hospital weekly indemnity is pay- 
able for a limit of 20 (not 10) weeks in 
addition to both the regular weekly in- 
demnity and the surgeon’s fee—not in 
place of surgeon's fee. 


DULL MOVES OFFICE 
Floyd N. Dull, general manager of the 
New York Office of the Commercial 
Casualty, has moved his private office 
office from the ground floor to the sec- 
ond and is to be found at the head of 
the stairs. 


HEADS COURT DEPARTMENT 





Career of F. Morris Miller of Fidelity 
& Deposit’s Metropolitan 
Office 


In announcing the appointment of F. 
Morris Miller as head of the court de- 
partment of its Metropolitan office, 
effective February 1, the Fidelity & 
Deposit is pleased at making such a 
good connection. Mr. Miller has been 
in the surety business for many years, 
having been previously with the Ameri- 
can Bonding, Fidelity & Deposit, New 
Amsterdam Casualty and Maryland 
Casualty. For a period of years Mr. 
Miller also has solicited business. He 
has the respect of the underwriters of 
the other companies, and has also a 
large following of brokers. Mr. Miller 
is well known to the lawyers of New 
York City and is regarded by them as 
a specialist in court matters. 

Mr. Miller is thirty-nine years of age, 
was educated at Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore and has been in 
New York since 1913. 





TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania will hold the 1924 convention on 
May 20 and 21 at Pittsburgh, in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. 


MADE BOROUGH AGENTS 

The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
is making some good appointments in 
this state. Thetford & Maxson, of 89 
William Street, who have been made 
borough agents for lower Manhattan 
by Greene & Goetschius, Inc., man- 
agers in this state and Northern New 
Jersey, are automobile agents for the 
American Eagle; general fire agents, 
suburban territory, for the Abeille Fire; 
and. suburban head agents for the 
Farmers of Iowa. For New Jersey 
they are fire agents, also, for the 
American Eagle, Provident Washing- 
ton, Phoenix of London, Niagara, New 
Zealand, London & _ Scottish and 
American Exchange, and likewise are 
countrywide binding agents for the 
Phoenix of London and its affiliated 
companies, together with the American 
Exchange and the Knickerbocker. 
They, likewise, are writing all floater 
forms of inland marine insurance for 
the American Eagle. 


CASUALTY CLUB PROGRAM 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York has announced its 1924 program as 
follows: March 6, informal dinner; 
April 24, informal dinner ; June 12, spring 
golf tournament; October 2, fall golf 
tournament; October 30, annual dinner, 
and December 22, Christmas party. 











LT. J. FALVEY, President 


Paid-up Cash Capital . . . . . 


New York Office: 
Wm. H. Conroy, Vice-President 
140 William Street 


PUASSACHUSETIS BONDING: INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN T. BURNET, Secretary 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1923 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

United States Government Bonds ................... $1, 568, 779. 54 Premium Reserve...............scccecccseeees $2,676, 546.82 
Philipp:ne Government Public Imp’t Bonds......... 27,000.00 Rese : ° 2 277. 605.39 
State and Municipal Bonds............... 1,651, 255.00 eae = ee "— an 
Railroad Bonds..............0.00+- 1,017, 010.00 ee es. 
Federal Land Bank, Farm Loan Bonds............. 157,800.00 Reserve for Commissions.................. 256, 683. 42 

iscellaneous Bonds.....................:.08 867, 440.00 Reserve for Reinsurance..................... 43, 337.44 
Bank and other Stocks......................- 565,667.00 Reserve for Other Liabilities.............. 26,554.90 
Be) RUIN eisikccscsievaces danapbo vasa : 400,000.00 
Real Estate Mortgages.................. 18,750.00 ‘Total Liabilities, except Capital......... $5, 415, 987.28 
Unpaid Premiums, viz. : ; 

Subsequent to Oct. 1, 1923......-. $978, 618. 79 Surplus over Capital 

Prior to Oct. 1, 1923-.-...-+-.006+- 76,427.61 1,055,046. 40 and all Liabilities. ....$1,317, 161.33 
Cash in Office and Banks.................. 797,651.41 . ee 
Accrued Interest and Rents................... 70,778.58 Cash Capital.................... 1,500, 000.00 
Er RG siisis dec dwersaciesdagassaaceseseseae 174, 035.63 

TOTAL ASSETS $8, 366, 213. 56 Surplus to Policyholders, 

Deduct Items not admitted by Insurance Department Basis........ $2,817, 161.33 

Insurance Departments. ............66. 00.0006 133, 064.95 a ainda 

ADMITTED ASSETS $8, 233, 148.61 TOTAL $8, 233, 148.61 


The Company writes 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Automobile Liability, Automobile and Teams Property Damage, Collision, Public Liability, Golfer’s Liability, 
Elevator, Accident, Health, Burglary, Theft, Messenger Hold-up, Robbery and Plate Glass Insurance. 


John Giblon, General Agent 
703 Firemen’s Building 
Newark, N. J. 


$1,500,000.00 


Brooklyn Office: 
E. T. Warner, Resident Manager 
44 Court Street 
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HOME OFFICE 115 BROADWAY 


New Work 








Financial Statement, December 31, 1923 





ASSETS 
I ich ase eet nend Kean anaes 0d wa Gen anea sas ae $ 778,245.78 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)...................0....000. 2,469,910.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection.........................0... 1,003,840.89 
Bees Th I en sos PS a es nee ae ck weaeas 32,862.87 
Sema TDI aoa os ik re ewe ew he sss EWES EMS iWEOe 64,348.40 
: ssn eI ee $4,349,207.94 











Reserve for Unearned Premiums ......................0.00000: $1,611,929.95 
I 6 iii ines son eens nnnd > eaeneeane 522,481.27 
Sa Sa II oink vo kbe ba nigicinvn cascdwsedocntic 263,262.63 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses....................000ccecuees 80,768.62 
EY ee ee eT es eee sree ee eT eee ee 1,000,000.00 
TDs 6.dbix.c dy. 5 ovendond new eganee anes sas Oakeee eee 870,765.47 
Wa... ois ccdacwks $4,349,207.94 
Year Net Premiums Total Assets Surplus to Policyholders 
1922 $ 377,920.70 vere, $1,254,101.41 $ 991,285.18 
1923 3,195,926.02 4,349,207.94 1,870,765.47 








THE CASUALTY COMPANY WITH ADVANCE VIEWS ON SERVICE 
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A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION—FOUNDED IN 1845 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Seventy-Ninth Annual Statement 





TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 
As a policy-holder you are chiefly interested in the quality of your Company and in the service it renders. 
By “quality” I mean the character of its business; the grade of its securities; the standards maintained by its 
Executive Officers. 
[ can not paint a complete picture, but in order to drive home some of the truth I give you belew a 
picture of the work of one Committee during the year 1923. 


During 1923 the Finance Committee made the following investments: 


BONDS PURCHASED 











Average 

Cost Yield 

7.5, AsO erat Teas GUE 65 is s'5 cgi Fn had ds 0 ow ne ad Oe eae aRseaeesaewe™ $11,013,860.00 4.65% 

POGMEREIC RAUEOOU, THOIGE oss ss55c-cin'adicccldawatly Cotes US Sot na seis ok aWaseo ene oneseatie 13,569,960.00 5.44% 

Domestic Municipal Bonds..............sse00s dp sees WAI SR WEG BURN Re aeR are 4,050,912.00 5.02% 

ieee a I MOLT SOUS 5 <6 6cwaas sa ceaege odo chomaeedsaby.beekectuosenecese 9,216,596.00 5.49% 

Gannalikne Manibinal: BORE. <2 6. s0t6d0% cco te Sale theta h ate betslolae ted valeebeneen 494,700.00 5.24% 

British and Other Foreign Bonds J ontiscenG epee Aree a ee 5,470,312.00 5.14% 

REN copia 0 osha wei 59 RG TREN ES AAs eS RG sie Ves a REE ee $43,816,340.00 5.17% 
BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS MADE 

RSID MAOAUIS 4h nidikin as vsduwininne Sh %as Soe banns BAEK wash eR Eb eee ssp sicko wee as Eo es oe eae oe $59,262,432.00 5.81% 

RRMA GMIERIUERORIAN «05 '12556:03h 0b SR aw aos CASO ee BE Se SEARS re ee 10,002,094.00 5.80% 

FF 0 GHh AAAS 6 ives 69 50055 Gah 0 basid eda CR AGH a whNTROTEIGES 5h ARASH SERRA ERIS ER EROS 18,097,561.00 5.38% 

BUN ascii c Gace eeeehse bay eee aso aa eae oe FR OR ees vat $87,362,087.00 5.72% 

mds houwit wna: 18s: GeoOk;. Coe ok iss ake wae gh haba wk sa cea slow eee $131,178,427.00 5.54% 

Be ee a BONB WOO 5.5.5 csi5 oc Oi seckas Sa owls oGe hows anawduees cons comeneneeee $12,991,730.00 5.50% 

OM oc g sicaniasnincirdenntwnene tee eet te Oe $144,170,157.00 5.53% 


This Total—$144,000,000.00—was much mre than our net income. ‘The Committee believed it saw an 
opportunity to benefit you through selling and reinvesting, without risk, in order to increase the earning power 
of invested assets. They therefore sold Bonds amounting to (par value) $44,845,459.29 during the year, of which 
$33,182,900.00 were United States Government Bonds. By this process, and by transferring of certain foreign 
bonds, in reinsuring foreign business, they increased the earning power of Ledger Assets by over $1,000,000.00 
annually for an average of nine years. | 

In addition to the Finance Committee we have five other standing committees and several sub-committees. 
They all work. The standing committees make detailed reports to the Board of Directors monthly. The 
members of the Board are in close touch with matters of fact as well as matters of policy. 


ered ane MENNEIUANP NE < 00 Oy eo OMUERIE sac 5 5 sig 5 os 4's ie 9 R14 Sw SA wd Rie aid a's Sip Ob wise es ke Waele ele eweee es 


$693,000,000.00 
TAHA 4D OUtRtANMIOM GOULENCE WAS OVER s. 5.or ig 0.0556 06.0505 605556 000 08 8p eeve ews seaeiaune $300,000,000.00 
OS SOUR ABUEMEICE WPURSTRTIG INE 916 655 oa 85S oa hisie ke tiec as oiwbw obec 0 0bo0sevsda¥eebediecesscdeas $4,300,000,000.00 
The Bdmitted agsets, at amhriest Waliins, ARRTCRATE Ka o.oo ois k sisic cs bciccc 00 0eseewesews ses sedeaes $1,003,773,000.00 
Ue RENNIN BTMINNND 1G 5 rn 1a ass s 3b bis cae Sea 5 ose oS neS a RSISR GR eeu ea $69,500,000.00 
We have 125 Branch Offices in the United States and Canada, to which over 8,000 agents report. 
\ DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 





Balance Sheet, January 1, 1924 
Bonds at MARKET VALUE, as Determined by Insurance Depart ment, State of New York 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 

iat ens MWR 5 nic 5 os wicccewnadee eases $7,774,440.00 Se TNO isk os din sieve cosa icecoue ee wee $800,574,178.00 
First Mortgage Loans— Gther Poetiey Times «eo oe code keke 24,620,009.06 

OS A ee ee i ee 66,239,961.23 Dividends left with Company to Accumulate 
On Residential and Business Properties.... 189,255,218.65 RE RINNE 6 dis sedlcas cin sates tunedone eres 13,851,238.99 
RT IN RON og o'-s'sa a as oes ocesissee caan's 166,267,471.04 Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid...... 3,244,255.04 
Bonds of the United States................... 92,274,810.00 Taxes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or accrued 7,729,500.32 
REINER. os sk ee taawinoasiaalan ease hele 283,480,416.77 Additional Reserves ...3...6..0.c0ssccsesscces 9,088,210.00 
Bonds of other Governments, of States and Dividends payable in 1924.................0. 54,800,321.47 
NEA os 6 sno adsnnanbacensosensee so 130,950,765.53 Reserve for Deferred Dividends.............. 20,352,917.00 

OT Ee a er eT eee Te Ne 6,835,903.11 General Contingency Funds not included 
Se OE ok ou egos aan e saab anaes 60,694,776.13 SRT 5: crsee Baia 00s ek oe We wats es 69,513,132.58 
i LE a eee nen aan aera reer rks eae y $1,003,773,762.46 MOREE: 5 s.ck sess cao cuauencsdicanuleeeieeeues $1,003,773,762.46 








Since organization the Company has paid to and on account of Policy-holders and Beneficiaries 


over $2,000,000,000.00 


























Weoll. 
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